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I. 
THE MAKING OF A PROPHET. 


BY REV. PROF. F. A. GAST, D.D. 


The prophets of Israel, unlike the priests, were not members 
of a hereditary caste, nor were they confined to any particular 
social rank. . Zephaniah was probably of royal descent; Jere- 
miah sprang from a priestly family ; Amos was a simple herds- 
man from Tekoa. A prophet might arise anywhere in Israel. 
Hosea belonged to the Northern Kingdom, some of the greatest 
prophets to the Southern. Isaiah was a citizen of Jerusalem, 
Micah lived in the country. Beginning with Amos in the 
first half of the eighth century, and extending below the Exile, 
there was a long line of prophets of the higher spirituai 
order.* It would seem that, in general, they were not of 
priestly, but of lay origin, and, surprising as it appears at 
first sight, even women were not excluded from the prophetic 
ministry. Not to mention Miriam and Deborah, who lived © 
in the early period before prophecy had reached the spiritual 
character it exhibits in the prophetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, there was in the reign of Josiah a prophetess named 
Huldah; and when the Book of the Law was found in the 
temple, B. C. 621, and its ‘contents filled the King with such 


*It is these prophets alone the present article has in view. 
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alarm that he rent his clothes, it was to Huldah, rather than 
to the youthful Jeremiah or to any other prophet of the day, 
that the messengers of the King repaired to “enquire of the 
Lord” concerning the words of the newly discovered book (2 
Kg. XXII: 8-14). 

There was, then, no limitation of the prophetic vocation, as 
regards time or place, station or occupation, or even as regards 
sex. And yet no prophet was self-made. One might resolve 
to be a prophet; but his resolution could not make him such. 
It was not a matter of human volition. What was indispen- 
sable to the making of a prophet came not from within the 
prophet himself, and was not at his command. 

Nor could one. become a prophet in virtue of even the most 
splendid natural endowment. The prophets have often been 
regarded merely as patriots, statesmen, orators. Statesmen 
they were, indeed, filled with an intense love for their coun- 
try and people, and gifted with a profound insight into polit- 
ical movements, as well as with a rare ability to read the 
signs of the times, and so forecast the issues of the present— 
orators, too, often of a very high order, who, discerning the 
urgent needs of the nation, had the skill to set them forth in 
popular moving discourse. They were in Israel, it has been 
said, what Demosthenes and Cicero were in Greece and Rome. 
Demosthenes and Cicero, however, were not prophets after the 
order of Isaiah and Jeremiah. To be prophets such as were 
the glory of Israel, they needed something in addition to their 
trained native powers of mind and speech, something which 
nature could not give. 

Nor could it be bestowed by the school, however careful 
and complete might be the instruction afforded. We read of 
so-called schools of the prophets in the time of Samuel, their 
probable founder, and also in the days of Elijah and Elisha. 
Our knowledge of them is meager. Perhaps they varied in 
constitution and purpose in different periods, yet we are safe 
in saying they were not institutes of learning in the modern 
sense. Their aim was practical, rather than theoretical. They 
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were probably guilds of young men, not always unmarried 
(2 Kg. IV: 1), who gathered around some influential per- 
sonage like Samuel, for the cultivation of patriotism and 
enthusiastic loyalty to the God of Israel. But whatever their 
character and importance in that period of history, they could 
not confer the gift of prophecy, though they might do much 
to prepare the mind and heart for the reception of that gift. 
None of the great prophets whose writings we have inherited 
was at any time, as far as we know, a member of a ‘prophetic 
guild. Amos expressly denies such a connection. When 
Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, said to him: “Oh thou seer, 
go, flee thee away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, 
and prophesy there” (Am. VII: 12), Amos replied: “I am 
no prophet, neither am I a prophet’s son” (v. 14): by which 
he meant, that he neither belonged to the recognized order 
of official prophets, nor to any of the well known associations 
whose members were designated ‘‘the sons of the prophets.” 
Perhaps in his day those who professed to be prophets had 
fallen somewhat into disrepute. At least, Amos speaks of 
them in what seems a tone of disparagement, if not of con- 
tempt, and neither he, nor any of his successors, owed to 
them or their guilds that which alone could make a true 
prophet of Jahveh. 

How, then, does a prophet become a prophet? If it is not 
by personal inclination or by native powers of mind, by human 
instruction or laborious reflection, what is it that wakes up in 
him the consciousness of a new vocation and fits him for the 
discharge of its trying duties? According to the uniform tes- 
timony of the prophets themselves, the chief factor in the 
making of the prophet is God. It is He who calls him to this 
high office and qualifies him for his perilous task. The 
prophet is distinctly conscious of a moment in his life when 
he hears a voice from Heaven commissioning him to become 
the spokesman of Jahveh to His people. Without his voli- 
tion or any expectation whatever, his whole soul is thrilled 
with a new sense never experienced before. He feels a sudden, 
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overpowering, divine influence enlightening his mind, purify- 
ing his heart and strengthening him for whatever may befall. 

This bestowment of the prophetic gift is variously expressed, 
but whatever the terms and figures of speech employed, they 
all imply that the source of prophecy is not primarily the 
mind of man, but the Spirit of God. The prophet is clothed 
with the Spirit. Micah says of himself: “But truly I am 
full of power by the Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and 
of might, to declare unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel 
his sin” (Mic. III: 8). Zechariah charges the people: “Yea, 
they made their hearts as an adamant stone, lest they should 
hear the law, and the words which the Lord of hosts hath sent 
through his spirit by the former prophets” (Zech. VII: 12). 
So conscious is the prophet of his being possessed by the 
Spirit, that Hosea calls him the “man of the Spirit” (Hos. 
VIII: 7). 

Thus endued with power from on high, he has what he 
could not otherwise have, direct access to the mind and will 
of God, an immediate intuition of Jahveh’s purposes towards 
his people. “Jahveh God doeth nothing,” says Amos (III: 
7), “without having revealed His secret to His servants, the 
prophets.” The prophet is the “man of God,” as he is so 
often designated in the Books of Samuel and Kings—the one 
who has been admitted to such intimate fellowship with God 
that he has a clear and sure insight into His hidden counsels. 
He is thus qualified to represent God and speak authorita- 
tively in His name. The false prophets “prophesy out of their 
own hearts” and “follow their own spirit”; they see “a vain 
vision” and utter “a lying divination” (Ezek. XIII: 2-9; 
ef. Jer. XXIII: 16). But the prophet whom Jahveh has 
called is the spokesman of God, as Aaron was of Moses. Of 
Aaron Jahveh said to Moses: “thou shalt speak to him and 
put words in his mouth,” and “he shall be thy spokesman 
unto the people, and he shall be to thee instead of a mouth 
and thou shalt be to him instead of God” (Ex. IV: 10-16; 
ef. VII: 1, where it is said Moses is a god to Pharaoh and 
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Aaron is prophet to Moses). The true prophet does not stand 
for himself, but for God. What he proclaims is “the word of 
Jahveh,” which comes to him not as the result of personal 
reflection, but as an immediate gift from God Himself. It 
was Jahveh who put forth his hand and touched the mouth of 
Jeremiah, saying: “behold, I have put my words in thy mouth” 
(Jer. I: 9; ef. Deut. XVIII: 18). Hence the standing 
prophetic formula: “the word of Jahveh came unto me.” 

Such, without exception, is the consciousness of every 
prophet whom Jahveh has raised up and appointed to speak in 
His behalf. The imagery in which it is clothed is often very 
striking; as when Ezekiel sees a hand stretched out to him 
containing a roll of a book, written within and without, which 
he is divinely commanded to eat (Ezek. II: 9; III: 3). The 
language is, indeed, highly figurative, but is it not mere figure, 
the product of Oriental fancy. It is the expression of an objec- 
tive reality, of nothing less than an actual communication 
from God to the prophet, not indeed of words in formulated 
propositions, but of a spiritual power which so exalts his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties that the thoughts the prophet thinks 
are veritably God’s thoughts, and the words the prophet utters 
are veritably God’s words. God thus truly speaks in and 
through the prophet. 

Only on this presupposition can the facts which come to 
our view in the prophetical books be satisfactorily explained. 
How otherwise shall we account for the remarkable interchange 
of the human and the divine ego, which occurs not irfrequently 
in the discourses of the prophets? The prophet seems to pos- 
sess a dual personality. At one moment he speaks in his own 
person, not as standing for himself, but as representing God; 
and he speaks of God in the third person, uttering rebukes and 
warnings, threatenings and promises, as coming not from him- 
self, but from God. Immediately after, without a hint of a 
change of speakers, the human personality gives place to the 
Divine personality, and God now speaks—speaks in the first 
person through the mouth of the prophet, as if employing him 
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as His passive organ. How shall we explain this apparent 

absorption of the consciousness of the prophet by the conscious- 

ness of God? It cannot be an intentional literary artifice: 

the transition from the one state to the other is too easy and 

spontaneous to be attributed as a conscious fiction to such 

simple, earnest, honest men as the prophets of Israel. It 

cannot be due to the self-delusion of the enthusiast and fanatic. 

Such an hypothesis would only create the far greater difficulty 

of showing how men so mentally deranged could possibly dis- 

cover the profoundest moral and religious truths, sketch glo- 

rious ideals which the future fully realized, and so prepare 

the way for the central personality in history and the highest 

religion ever given to men. Manifestly the true solution, 

| which is at the same time the simplest, is to be sought in a real 

| communion between the Spirit of God and the mind of the 
! prophet. 

But while at times, in exceptional moments of ecstacy, the 

prophet’s sense of personal identity is merged and lost, as it 

im were, in his sense of God in him, yet ordinarily he distin- 

guishes clearly both between himself and God, and between his 

| own word and the Word of God. There is no confusion of the 

one with the other, nothing to indicate that he is not in full 

possession of his human consciousness. A striking illustra- 

tion of the prophet’s ability to contrast his own mind and 

thought with the mind and thought of God is found in the 

transaction of Nathan with David in regard to the building 

\ of the Temple. The event, it is true, occurred prior to the 

i time of the literary prophets, but the narrative was recorded 

| at a comparatively late day, not earlier, perhaps later, than 

4 the seventh century, and reflects the religious thought of that 

| period. The king said to the prophet: “see, now, I dwell in 

a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within curtains.” 

\ His purpose, implied in these words, was to build a temple for 

y Jahveh. It at once met with the prophet’s approbation. 

{ “Go,” he said to the king, “do all that is in thine heart; for 

the Lord is with thee.” But that very night the Word of 
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the Lord came to Nathan, forbidding the project, and David, 
when informed by the prophet of the revelation he had 
received, yielded his will submissively to the Divine will. 
Here the distinction between the Word of the Lord and the 
word of Nathan is acknowledged by both king and prophet. 
In the one case the word was the expression of a human 
thought and wish which, in the circumstances, was perfectly 
natural, seeing that the building of the proposed temple would 
have greatly enhanced the glory of Israel and of Israel’s 
God. And to whom, moreover, could the execution of the 
purpose have been more fitly committed than to David, the 
man after God’s own heart, and the nation’s dearly beloved 
hero? But in the night season the opposing Word of the 
Lord is borne in upon the prophet’s mind. It is antagonistic 
to his personal reflections and inclinations. It comes not 
from within him, out of his own heart, but as a message com- 
municated by the Spirit of God (2 Sam., ch. VII). 

Discriminating thus broadly between his own word and the 
Word of the Lord, the prophet in his discourses never appeals 
to human authority for the truth of his utterances. He never 
says: “I am of the opinion,” nor, like the later Jews, “it is 
the opinion of this or that Rabbi”; his bold assertion is “thus 
saith Jahveh.” This is a phenomenon peculiar to the prophets 
of Israel. It is not met with in the historian, nor yet in the 
poet, unless he is at the same time a prophet. Why should 
it not appear in such books as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ? 
But it never does. The prophet, and the prophet alone, is 
fearless enough to say: “the Word of the Lord came unto 
me.” Is this self-deception, or is it reality ? 

Undeniably the prophet is conscious of being influenced at 
times by a power not himself. He is aware that at definite 
moments his spirit is moved by the Spirit of God, quickening 
and elevating his feeling and thought. So that the word 
he receives at such special periods of inward illumination 
is not his own word rhetorically referred to a Divine source, 
but truly the Word of Jahveh; not, indeed, as if it was 
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mechanically, though inwardly, dictated by the Spirit to the 
prophet, but rather that, while it arises in the prophet’s mind 
by the exertion of his own powers, it would not have arisen 
at all except for a divine influence to which he was at the 
time subject. ‘ 

But that influence is not under his control. However much 
he may desire in any particular case to ascertain the purpose 
of God, he is conscious of absolute dependence on Him for 
any disclosure of His mind, and must humbly and patiently 
await His good pleasure. It is not given to him to evoke 
an oracle at will. The Spirit cannot be forced to come at 
his bidding. 

There are times when the prophets themselves are neces- 
sarily dumb, because their communication with the Spirit is 
temporarily interrupted. Amos foretells of the days when the 
Lord God will “send a famine in the land, not a famine of 
bread, nor a thrist for water, but of hearing the Words of the 
Lord.” Then those Israelites who would not hear when Amos 
set before them the whole counsel of God “shall wander from 
sea to sea, and from the North even to the East, they shall 
run to and fro to seek the Word of the Lord and shall not find 
it” (Am. VIII: 11, 12). There are times when even the 
prophets are put to silence. At the final desolation of Israel, 
when “mischief shall come upon mischief and rumor shall be 
upon rumor,” then, according to Ezekiel (VII: 26), the people 
shall “seek a vision of the prophet”; but, as the context im- 
plies, the vision will not come. And so, when Johanan and 
the people in their perplexity entreat Jeremiah to pray unto 
Jahveh that he would show them the way wherein they should 
walk and the thing that they should do, promising faithful 
obedience to the Divine will, the prophet consented and de- 
clared that he would fully report the answer of Jahveh. It 
was not, however, until ten days had elapsed that the looked- 
for answer came (Jer. XLII: 1-7). Even he had quietly to 
wait till it pleased God to make known His will. And this 
is true of all the prophets. “I will stand,” says Habakkuk, 
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“upon my watch, and set me upon the tower and will look out 
to see what he will say unto me” (Hab. II: 1). 

But when Jahveh speaks to his servants, it is with irresist- 
able power. In the earlier and ruder stages of prophecy, the 
manifestations of the Spirit are accompanied with a degree 
of violence. And even in the higher and purer stages the 
Spirit exerts a compulsory force. “The hand of the Lord,” 
the symbol of Divine power, is upon the prophet (Ez. III: 
22). He realizes that he is in God’s grasp when the Word 
of the Lord comes to him (Ez. I: 3), or the Spirit takes pos- 
session of him (Ez. III: 14). 

The Lord spake to Isaiah “with a strong hand” (Is. VIII: 
11). The Divine Word seized on him with overpowering 
force, restraining him from going in the way of Ahaz and 
his people who trembled at the alliance of Ephraim and Syria, 
and holding him firmly to trust in the Lord. When God 
speaks to his servants, the prophets must give His Word utter- 
ance. It may be opposed to their tenderest feelings; it may 
be contrary to their dearest wishes; it may even imperil their 
lives; but proclaim it they must. “The lion hath roared, who 
must not hear? the Lord God hath spoken, who must not 
prophesy” (Am. III: 8)? The Word of the Lord was made 
a reproach and a derision to Jeremiah all the day long, and 
when he said, I will not make mention of Him, nor speak any 
more in His name, then it became in his heart as a burning 
fire shut up in his bones, and he wearied himself with holding 
it in, and he could not (Jer. XX: 8, 9). 

It must not be supposed, however, that the prophetic gift 
is arbitrarily bestowed. The Spirit of God is indeed the pri- 
mary agent in prophecy, and no one, if unendowed with this 
supernatural power, could be a true prophet. But the prophet 
himself is no mere passive machine. It is true that he is 
receptive of the Spirit, over whose movements he can exer- 
cise no control; but when once apprehended by the Spirit, he 
is himself active to the full extent of his powers. Every 
prophet is an elect personality, predestined by God to his high 
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office and providentially trained for his individual mission. 
There is no caprice in the choice of Isaiah or Jeremiah, and 
nothing magical in their inspiration. The gift of prophecy 
is not communicated at random, as a superhuman power oper- 
ating apart from the ordinary connection of cause and effect. 
It is subject to historical conditions. 

Too often, especially by the earlier scholars, prophecy has 
been considered by itself, apart from the circumstances of the 
age in which the prophet appeared. This is a pernicious 
error. Prophecy and history are indissolubly united. The 
one is unintelligible without the other. Why is it so difficult 
to interpret the prophetical books aright? Not because they 
propound riddles and enigmas—which they rarely do; nor 
yet because their language is in general obscure; but because, 
through lack of a full and accurate knowledge of the times 
when they were written, we cannot always understand their 
historical allusions. What a flood of new light has been poured 
upon their pages by the brilliant results of modern archzo- 
logical research! The prophet is the child of his age, and 
only as we view him in the light of his age can we have a clear 
comprehension of his grand mission, his lofty aspirations, his 
noble aims. The history of Israel and the prophetism of 
Israel go hand in hand. The peculiar life of the nation gave 
birth to prophetism in general. The needs of a particular 
period arising out of its errors and sins, its weaknesses and 
dangers, demanded individual prophets, each with his special 
message. The life and experience of the individual prophet 
gave form and character to his whole ministry. 

Prophecy, then, both in its origin and development, is 
thoroughly historical. There is need to emphasize this truth, 
inasmuch as it is indispensable to the interpreter. In the 
past it was generally neglected, even when partially recog- 
nized. To-day it is becoming more and more apparent with 
the progress of Biblical study. And it is a truth that holds 
good as well of the original call of the prophet, as of his sub- 
sequent activity in the ministry. 
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The call comes immediately from God. The prophet is made 
by the Spirit of God. Nothing will avail apart from the 
inbreathing of a Divine power into the mind of him who is 
commissioned to be a prophet. But this inbreathing itself is 
not to be regarded as unconditioned. It is not a mysterious 
afflatus from heaven, without mediation in the human per- 
sonality it inspires. It does not apprehend this one or that 
one, here or there, indifferently. Its points of contact with 
the life of the nation are already prepared, and are presup- 
posed in any communication of the Spirit. The calling of a 
prophet is not a haphazard affair. It conforms to a Divine 
law, and is consummated only under definite historical con- 
ditions. 

These conditions are partly of a general character, national, 
ethical, religious. Evidently only a member of Israel could 
be a worthy prophet of Israel. He must identify himself com- 
pletely with the life of the nation. Its highest welfare must 
be his chief care. Without sincere patriotism and an ardent 
love for his people he could be no fit organ to communicate 
the purposes of God towards Israel and impress his message 
deeply on the mind and heart of the nation. And as a matter 
of fact, such is the character of every true prophet. He is 
instant in season and out of season in urging Israel to pursue 
its highest good in the path prescribed by its God, and grieves 
with a grief that is inconsolable over the blindness, the obdu- 
racy and the threatening dangers of the nation. “My bowels, 
my bowels,” exclaims Jeremiah, “I am pained to my heart; 
my heart maketh a noise in me; I cannot hold my peace, 
because thou hast heard, O my soul, the sound of the trumpet, 
the alarm of war” (Jer. IV: 19). And again, with almost 
inexpressible sadness: “O that my head were waters, and my 
eves a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for 
the slain of the daughter of my people” (Jer. IX: 1). At 
times, in full view of the wickedness of the nation and of the 
terrible destiny impending over it, the prophets were fairly 
beside themselves. Such is the testimony of Hosea: “the days 
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of visitation are come, the days of recompense are come; 
Israel shall know it; the prophet is a fool, the man of the 
Spirit is mad, for the multitude of thine iniquity and the 
great hatred” (Hos. IX: 7). 

But it is not enough that the prophet should be a patriotic 
Israelite; he must be “an Israelite indeed in whom is no 
guile.” As the organ of the Spirit of God it is necessary that 
he be a man of pure life. How shall he preach righteousness to 
others, if he is himself unrighteous? With what success could 
he apply the standard of morality to the nation, if he has not 
first applied it to himself as a member of the nation? To be 
a true prophet presupposes a noble type of manhood, with a 
sensitive conscience and a delicate moral tact. He must have 
deep sympathy for the lowly and oppressed, rigid honesty in 
thought and speech, burning zeal for truth and right, and 
unfaltering courage in the face of persecution and death. 
Such were the great prophets of the Old Testament, as we 
have come to know them from their books: a noble army of 
martyrs, who, armed with a “Thus saith the Lord,” dared 
unflinchingly to proclaim the most unpalatable truths in oppo- 
sition as well to kings and priests as to the people. 

It hardly needs to be added that the prophet, as a repre- 
sentative of the God of Israel, must be loyal to the Divinely 
revealed religion of his nation. He must be an embodiment 
of its purest and most spiritual life at the time of his appear- 
ance. It was the mission of Israel to become a people wholly 
consecrated to God. “Ye have seen what I did unto the 
Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings, and brought 
you to myself. Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed 
and keep my covenant, then shall ye be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people; for all the earth is mine: and ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex. 
XIX: 4-6). It is the prophet’s part to aid in the realization 
of this grand idea by making known to Israel the will of God 
at critical moments, and so guiding the development along 
divinely chosen lines. 
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But these general conditions, though all important, are yet 
insufficient for the calling of a prophet. Doubtless many in 
Israel loved their country, lived a moral life and were devoted 
to their God, who yet never felt constrained by the power of 
the Spirit to assume the duties of the prophetic office. For 
this special qualifications were demanded. Every prophet 
was commissioned to minister at a particular time and place. 
The needs of the hour called him forth from the quiet of pri- 
vate life. He was sent on a special mission and was the 
bearer of a special message; and for this there was needed a 
special fitness. Every prophet was assigned a task peculiar 
to himself. No one could satisfactorily perform the divinely 
prescribed work of another. Each was called because of his 
personal adaptation to a definite historical situation. 

Indeed, we may rightly say that already before his birth 
he was predestined to be a prophet. With this end in view 
he was endowed with just those powers of mind, which, under 
providential training, would qualify him to become, when the 
proper moment should arrive, the true interpreter of the mind 
of God to his nation according to its needs. The family in 
which he was born, with its traditions, ideals and hopes; the 
social, moral and religious atmosphere in which he grew up 
to manhood ; the varied experiences of his life; even his physi- 
eal environment—these were the forces which, unconsciously 
to himself, were silently preparing him to accomplish the task 
to which he should at a later time be called. 

But these conditions, special as well as general, were mere 
conditions, preliminary to the making of the prophet. They 
could not make the prophet. That, as we have seen, is the 
work of the Spirit of God. There was a decisive moment in 
the life of the prophet, when the indispensable conditions 
were fulfilled. Then, and not till then, was he apprehended, 
suddenly, unexpectedly, irresistibly, by a mighty power which 
sometimes, if not always, rapt him into an eestatic state, in 
which he heard the voice of God calling him to be a prophet 
in Israel. Awed and trembling, he might object on account 
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of his youth or slowness of speech; but whatever his disincli- 
nation and opposition, he could not withstand the Divine Will. 
He came back into his ordinary consciousness with the unques- 
tioning certainty that he was a new man, endued with a new 
gift, and appointed to a new life. 

The truth of what has been said becomes evident when we 
study the prophetical books. The human in prophecy is as 
apparent as the Divine. Even when little or nothing is re- 
lated of the prophet’s life, his personal characteristics, his 
temperament, his culture, his mode of thought and feeling, 
shining out from his discourses, imply a previous history lead- 
ing up to his appointed work. 

Three of the great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
have described in pictorial form the circumstances of their call 
and consecration. They are at one in this, that, as prophets, 
they were born neither of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of the Spirit of God. The symbolism, however, by which 
they expressed the transaction varies in each case in accord- 
ance with the personality of the prophet. To illustrate what 
has been said as to the historical basis which conditions the 
prophetic call, let us consider the call of Jeremiah with whose 
history we are better acquainted than with that of any other 
prophet. 

Jeremiah says: “The Word of the Lord came unto me, say- 
ing: Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee: 
I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations” (Jer. I: 4, 5). 
He was fully conscious that before he was born into the world, 
Jahveh had set him apart to His holy service; yea, before he 
was formed in his mother’s womb, Jahveh had fixed his eye 
upon him and chosen him for the prophetic office. How could 
Jeremiah know this? The answer must be sought in his his- 
tory prior to his call. . 

It has been conjectured that he was a descendant from 
Abiathar, the high priest of David, to whom he was long a 
loyal friend and faithful counsellor. If this conjecture is 
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well founded, Jeremiah sprang from most excellent stock. 
We can easily imagine with what pride he would look back 
upon the glories of the past, and with what patriotism he would 
be inspired by the ancestral traditions. The family indeed 
no longer occupied its once lofty station. On account of the 
part he played in the insurrection of Adonijah, Abiathar was 
banished by Solomon to Anathoth. But it is just when the 
fortunes of a family are fallen that the memory of its former 
and brighter days is most deeply cherished. 

As Jeremiah was born and reared in a well-to-do, priestly 
family, it might be taken for granted, even if it were not 
apparent in his discourses, that he was carefully educated. 
No other prophet displays such an extensive acquaintance 
with the history and literature of Israel. He knew while yet 
a youth the spiritual grandeur of his people; its preeminence 
in all that pertains to the highest interests of humanity; its 
glorious privilege as the bearer of the true religion; the noble 
characters who represented its best life; the exalted truths 
it gave to the world. He lived in the bright past of Israel in 
communion with all that was worthiest and most inspiring, 
until his soul was filled with an undying love for his people. 
But he saw also, the dark side of the picture: Israel’s unfaith- 
fulness to its God and its base ingratitude. “I remember thee, 
the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, when 
thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a land that was 
not sown” (Jer. II: 2). But this early love was soon fol- 
lowed by apostasy, and Jahveh Himself must exclaim: “Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, be 
ye very desolate,” saith the Lord. “For my people have com- 
mitted two evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and have hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water” (Jer. II: 12-13). It is a mystery 
Jeremiah cannot comprehend, and the more he ponders over 
it the more he grieves, until his grief well nigh breaks his 
heart. 

In the life of Jeremiah religion is the predominant feature. 
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And his religion, unlike that of his people, was of an ethical 
and spiritual character. His whole being was pervaded by a 
strong sense of an immediate personal relation to God. This 
may be due in large measure at least to the circumstances of 
his birth; for he came into the world in the later years of the 
reign of King Manasseh, who, in his terrible reaction against 
the reformatory measures of his father, Hezekiah, raged 
against the prophets and made all Jerusalem run red with 
innocent blood. And, meanwhile, the Temple of Jahveh was 
given over to the Assyrian worship of the host of heaven, with 
its splendid rites, at solemn festivals. “Jeremiah,” as Cornill 
remarks,* “is the scion of a martyred Church. He was born 
at the time when Manasseh persecuted the prophets with fire 
and sword, and raged against their whole party. Persecution, 
however, only serves to fan religion into a more intense flame. 
With what fervor do men then pray; with what strength do 
they believe and confide, wait and hope.” It could not well 
be otherwise than that, under the instruction of his priestly 
father and the nurture of his pious mother, the memory of 
those dark days should be indelibly impressed upon the sus- 
ceptible mind of Jeremiah, and color all his thought and feel- 
ing. It would tend to give spirituality to his religion, fill him 
with repugnance to mere ceremonialism, and induce him to 
take refuge in his God by prayer. And this inward piety was 
probably deepened by his residence during childhood and early 
youth in the quiet village of Anathoth, the place of his birth— 
a few miles away from the turmoil of Jerusalem and the showy 
ritual of the Temple. 

Thus born and trained, the moment had arrived when, in 
the year 627 B. C., he must enter-upon the sacred work for 
which, unknown to himself, the Providence of God had hith- 
erto been preparing him. Perhaps it was during a quiet hour 
of meditation and prayer—when he grieved in his heart over 
the nation’s sinful past, wept bitterly over its seemingly hope- 
less present, and trembled violently before the vision of its 


* Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, p. 93. 
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appalling future—at such an hour, it may be, he heard, when 
least expected, the Divine voice speaking within the sanctuary 
of his soul, saying: “Behold I formed thee in the belly, I knew 
thee; and before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanc- 
tified thee: I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.” 
Again we ask, how could Jeremiah know this? Certainly 
not by an external communication, whether by an audible 
voice or by some miraculous sign from heaven, disclosing the 
hitherto hidden purpose of God; nor yet by his own personal 
reflection, unaided by a divine supernatural influence. But 
in that solemn moment of his call, a higher than a human 
power so wrought in his mind that, as by a flash, his whole pre- 
vious history is illuminated and its inner meaning laid bare. 
He sees now what he never saw before, often as he had medi- 
tated on his past experiences, that through all his life he was 
in course of education and training to be Jahveh’s prophet 
to Israel, and to the nations with whose history the destinies 
of Israel were so closely interwoven. “No man,” says A. B. 
Davidson,* “became a prophet suddenly; the decisive event, 
named his ‘call,’ was but the climax of many prior movements 
of mind leading up to it. Jeremiah felt himself ‘predesti- 
nated,’ to be a prophet” (I: 4f.). The idea may cover much 
belonging to the past, the godly house out of which he came 
with its traditions, many movements in his own mind little 
attended to at the time but remembered now, and a nation’s 
whole history of which he was the child. It is no denial of 
the reality of the divine voice speaking to him when we look 
at the dialogue as a conflict in his own mind, in which thought 
was invalidated by opposite thought, and suggestion and reso- 
lution met by counter suggestion and irresolution. The con- 
tlict already reveals the duality in his consciousness character- 
istic of his whole life. God and man wrestled within him no 
less than they do in St. Paul. The impulses to stand forth as 
a prophet, awakened by the signs of the times, he calls God; 
the reluctance and all the considerations that support them are 


* Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, Art., Jeremiah, Vol. 11, p. 569. 
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himself. And when the impulses prove the stronger, it is a 
victory of God and a defeat of himself—“O Lord, thou didst 
induce me, and I was induced; thou art stronger than I” 
(Jer. XX: 7). 

Jeremiah knew it was the testimonium Spiritus sancti he 
heard in his soul, and it awakened in him a feeling of absolute 
certainty. It was a certainty which rested on no rational dem- 
onstration; which he could not then justify to another; which 
could justify itself only later by the course of his ministry. 
It was a certainty which could only be felt; yet he could no 
more doubt the reality of his divine call, than he could doubt 
his own existence. 

Still, when the call came, he shrank back with a cry of 
anguish. He pleads his youth and his inability to speak: 
“Ah, Lord God! behold I cannot speak, for I am a child.” 
But Jahveh would not listen to his plea: “Say not I am a child; 
for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee; and whatsoever 
I command thee thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces, 
for I will be with thee to deliver thee.” Moreover, there shall 
be given him at the right time what he is to say. He is not 
to speak his own word, but the Word of Jahveh, who, accord- 
ingly, puts forth his hand and touches the young prophet’s 
mouth, saying: “Behold I have put my words in thy mouth.” 
Then follows his commission in words which set forth Jere- 
miah’s special character and work: “See, I have this day set 
thee over the nations and over the kingdoms to root out and 
to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, to build and 
to plant” (Jer. I: 6-10). 

Jeremiah’s task was both negative and positive; he was 
appointed to destroy as well as to build up. He stood on the 
dividing-line between two periods of Israel’s history. He saw 
that the old order of things must pass away and a new order 
be established. 

Jeremiah knew, as few others did, the sinfulness and unwor- 
thiness of Israel in all its past history. He knew that Jahveh’s 
arm was already upraised for Israel’s destruction. But his 
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heart beat with such sympathy for the nation in spite of its 
guilt, that he felt constrained to put forth one last desperate 
effort to ward off the final doom. And so he pleads with God, 
he wrestles with Him, to stay the threatening blow; but in 
vain. Judgment must come if he cannot win the nation from 
its false trust in the temple with its sacrifices and feasts, and 
from its empty ceremonial without loyalty to Jahveh and 
obedience to his moral demands. But the people will not 
hearken: “They refuse to know me,” saith Jahveh; “there- 
fore I will scatter them among the nations which neither they 
nor their father’s knew” (Jer. IX: 6, 16). The case is 
hopeless, and in the bitterness of his grief the prophet wails 
forth out of a full bursting heart: “The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved. For the hurt of 
the daughter of my people am I hurt; I mourn, horror has 
seized me” (Jer. VIII: 20). 

The popular religion, he clearly saw, was an affair of col- 
lective worship and traditional observance, not of individual 
conviction and personal piety. It was inseparably bound up 
with a continuance of the State and the ritual of the temple. 
A reformation, like that instituted by Josiah—in which, in- 
deed, Jeremiah seems to have taken no part—could afford no 
hope for a permanently better future. It might remove abuses 
that had crept into Church and State; but it could not infuse 
into either a new life of personal righteousness and inward 
purity, which alone could guarantee the survival of the relig- 
ion of Israel on the overthrow of the kingdom and the destruc- 
tion of the temple. It left the religion still dependent on 
time and place—a matter of ceremony and form—a cultus— 
in which the nation as such engaged and the moral life of the 
individual had no active part. 

And so there bursts on Jeremiah’s mind a vision of what 
could not appear to the people other than a national disaster. 
The civil government must perish ; the temple be laid in ashes; 
the nation be led away into exile. 

All that was commonly regarded as essential to the religion 
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of Israel he casts aside as worthless, except the observance of 
the Sabbath. Jahveh, he boldly says, spake not unto the 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that he brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sac- 
rifices (Jer. VII: 22). He predicts the time when the people 
will no more ask for what was holiest in the sanctuary—the 
Ark of the Covenant of Jahveh; it shall no longer be remem- 
bered, much less visited or be made again (Jer. III: 16). 
And as to the Temple, he represents Jahveh as exhorting his 
people not to trust in lying words, saying: “The Temple of 
the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord,” 
are these buildings. “But go ye now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, and see what I 
did to it for the wickedness of my people Israel. And now, 
because ye have done all these works, saith the Lord, and I 
spake unto you, rising up early and speaking, but ye heard 
not ; therefore will I do unto this house, which is called by my 
name, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave to 
you, and to your fathers, as I have done unto Shiloh” (Jer. 
VII: 4, 12-14). 

It was thus given to Jeremiah to see that the old must perish 
in order to make room for something new and better. His eye 
was the first to pierce through the external forms and acci- 
dents of religion to its essential and universal nature. Re- 
ligion came to mean for him, not an affair of the nation—a 
collective worship by a scrupulous observance of rites, whether 
prescribed by law, or only by tradition. It meant an affair 
of the individual—a matter of the heart—a something rest- 
ing on a basis of spiritual faith and life. The circumcision 
of the heart takes the place of the circumcision of the flesh. 
The Law, formerly written on tables of stone, shall be written 
in the heart. The knowledge of God, acquired not from 
prophet’s word, but by personal communion with God—this, 
with purity of heart and inward obedience, Jeremiah clearly 
sees is the sole foundation of the religion of the future, which, 
by its very nature, must break through all national limitations 
and become the religion of mankind. 
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This was Jeremiah’s message from God to the world. And 
it is easy to see how he was divinely qualified to become its 
bearer by the original cast of his mind, by his training in the 
parental home, by the pensive piety of his youth, as well as by 
the experiences of his later life. 

We may fitly close with the words of Cornill: “The ideality 
and universality of religion—these are the two new grand 
apprehensions which Jeremiah has given to the world. Every 
man as such is born a child of God. He does not become such 
though the forms of any definite religion, or outward organi- 
zation, but he becomes such in his heart, through circumcision 
of the heart and of the ears. A pure heart and a pure mind 
are all that God requires of man, let his piety choose what 
form it will, so long as it is genuine. Thus we have in Jere- 
miah the purest and highest consummation of the prophecy of 
Israel and of the religion of the Old Testament. After him 
““One only could come who was greater than he.’’* 

*Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, p. 98. 














II. 
MOHAMMEDAN MONOTHEISM. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.R.G.S. 


“Our God and your God is the same.”—Tue Koran. 

“Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest well—the devils 
also believe, and tremble.”—James, 2: 19. 

“ Neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal Him.”—Marn. 11: 27. 


There is no shorter creed than that of Islam. The whole 
system is summed up in seven words. The doctrine of God’s 
unity is expressed in the words: La ilaha illa Allah. There 
is no god but God. The doctrine of revelation in the words: 
Mohammed rasul Allah, Mohammed is God’s apostle. On 
these two phrases hang all the laws and teaching and morals 


of Islam. 

Gibbon characterizes the first part of the Moslem’s creed 
as “an eternal truth”; but whether this can be admitted de- 
pends altogether on the character of the one Supreme Deity 
of whom it is affirmed that He displaces all other gods. If 
Allah’s attributes are unworthy of Deity, then even the first 
clause of this brief creed is false. 

The place this doctrine of Allah occupies in Islam empha- 
sizes the importance of its study. It is the criterion of the 
whole system. . As we conceive God, we conceive the universe ; 
and human responsibility takes on the character of the Being 
to whom we are responsible. According to a traditional saying 
of Mohammed, “God said to Moses, if you were to put the 
whole universe on one side of the scale-pans and the words 
La ilaha illa Allah on the other, this would outweigh that.”* 
The short chapter of the Koran, called that of God’s unity, is 
equal in volume, Moslems say, to one-third of the whole book. 


* Mishkat el Misabih, Book X., page 201. 
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This declaration is the heart and soul of Islam in this world 
and is a passport to bliss in the world to come. 

But there has been a strange neglect on the part of most 
writers who have described the religion of Mohammed to study 
Mohammed’s idea of God. Many people have a better knowl- 
edge of Jupiter, Brahma or Thor than of Allah. Nearly all 
writers take for granted that the God of the Koran is the same 
being and has like attributes as Jehovah or the Godhead of the 
New Testament. Is this correct ? 

If the character of Allah is that of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, then surely we may rejoice with all 
pious Moslems at the conquests of Islam in Africa. But the 
verdict is not unanimous. Let two authoritative testimonies 
suffice. Frederick Perry Noble writes:* “The crowning 
benefit bestowed upon the benighted negro by Islam, its advo- 
cate exclaims, is the belief in the one true God. Is not this an 
advance, an immense advance, upon fetichism and idolatry ? 
This depends on the content and effect of the idea of God in 
Islam and in African paganism. If the two members of the 
religious equation prove of equal value, the answer must be: 
«==y and the gain is zero.” This is very strong language. 
Allah is put into the balances by the author against an African 
fetich and the scales hang even! 

Johannes Hauri, in his classical study of Islam, voices a 
similar sentiment and gives the clue to the favorable judgment 
of so many other writers. He says:+ “What Mohammed tells 
us of God’s omnipotence, omniscience, justice, goodness and 
merey sounds, for the most part, very well indeed and might 
easily awaken the idea that there is no real difference between 
his God and the God of Christianity. But Mohammed’s 
monotheism was just as much a departure from true mono- 
theism as the polytheistic ideas prevalent in the corrupt Orien- 
tal churches. Mohammed’s idea of God is out and out deistic. 
God and the world are in exclusive, external and eternal oppo- 


*The Redemption of Africa, Vol. L., p. 73. 
t Der Islam in seinem Einfluss u. 8. w., p. 45. 
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sition. Of an entrance of God into the world or of any sort 
of human fellowship with God, he knows nothing. This is 
the reason Islam received the warm sympathies of English 
deists and German rationalists; they found in its idea of God 
flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone.” After this intro- 
duction to our topic, we will consider it in order as follows: 
I., Allah, the Divine Essence; I1., The Attributes of Allah; 
IIL, The relation of Allah to his world, and IV., The com- 
pleted idea and its insufficiency. Our conclusions will not 
be very distant from those reached by Noble and Hauri, 
although we will try and do every justice to Mohammed and 
the Koran. 
I. ALLAH, THE DIVINE ESSENCE. 

Concerning the real significance of the Arabic word Allah 
there has been much speculation among Moslem exegetes and 
lexicographers. The author of the Muheet-el-Muheet dic- 
tionary says: “Allah is the name of necessary Being. There 
are twenty different views as to the derivation of this name 
of the Supreme; the most probable is that its root is ilah, the 
past participle form on the measure fial, from the verb alaha 
=to worship, to which the article was prefixed to indicate 
the supreme object of worship.” According to the opinion 
of some Moslem theologians, it is infidelity to hold that the 
word has any derivation whatever. “God is not begotten,” 
and so his name can not be derived. It is an eternal combi- 
nation of letters written on the throne in Arabic and has mys- 
tical meaning. Mohammed received the revelation of this 
name and was the first to preach the divine unity among the 
Arabs, so the exegetes say. But history establishes beyond a 
doubt that even the pagan Arabs before Mohammed’s time 
knew their chief god by the name of Allah, and even, in a 
sense, proclaimed his unity. Jlah is used for any god and 
Al-ilah (6 @e0¢), the god, was the chief god of their pantheon, 
the Kaaba. Herodotus* informs us that in his day the Arabs 


had two principal deities, Orotal and Alilat. The former is 
* Herodotus, lib. iii., cap. viii. 
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doubtless a corruption of Allah Taala, God most high, and the 
latter is Al Lat, mentioned as a pagan goddess in the Koran. 
In two of the pagan poets of Arabia, Nabighah and Labid, 
the word Allah is repeatedly used in the sense of a supreme 
deity.* Shahristani says of the pagan Arabs that some of 
them “believed in a Creator and a creation, but denied Allah’s 
prophets and worshipped false gods concerning whom they 
believed that in the next world they would become mediators 
between themselves and Allah.” And Ibn Hisham, the ear- 
liest biographer of Mohammed, admits that the tribes of 
- Kinanah and Koreish used the following words when perform- 
ing the pre-islamic ceremony of ihlal: “We are present in 
Thy service, O God. Thou hast no partner except the partner 
of thy dread. Thou ownest him and whatsoever he owneth.’’+ 
And if even the pagan Arabs worshipped Allah as supreme, 
surely the Hanifs (that band of religious reformers at Mecca 
which rejected all polytheism and sought freedom from sin 
by resignation to God’s will) were not far from the idea of 
Unity. It was henotheismt in the days of paganism and the 
Hanifs led the way for Mohammed to preach absolute mono- 
theism. The Koran often calls Abraham a Hanif and stoutly 
affirms that he was not a Jew or a Christian! The chief 
tribal god of the Koreish became the Unit God for all man- 
kind. Hobal (whom Dozy identifies with Baal), although 
he was the chief god of the Kaaba, is not mentioned in the 
Koran. Perhaps he was already identified by the Meccans 
with Allah and this would explain Mohammed’s silence on 
the subject. Néldeke thinks Mohammed was in doubt as 
to which name he would select for the supreme being and that 
he thought of adopting Ar-Rahman, the merciful, as the proper 
name of God in place of Allah, which was already used by the 

* Nabighah, Diwan, i., 23, 24; iii. 9, 10; viii. 5, 6. Labid says: 
“Neither men nor birds know what Allah created.” 

t See this passage quoted in full in Tisdall’s The Religion of the Cres- 
cent, pp. 130, 131. 


+“ The adoration of one god above others as the specific tribal god.”— 
C. P. Tiele. 
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heathen. Rahmana was a favorite Hebrew name for God in 
the Talmudic period.* We are thus led back to the sources 
from which Mohammed drew his ideas of Allah; namely (as 
for all his other teaching), from Arabian paganism, Talmudic 
Judaism and Oriental Christianity. Islam is not original, 
not a ripe fruit, but rather a wild offshoot of Judaism with 
elements borrowed from other sources. It shall not surprise 
us, therefore, that its ideas of God are unripe and incomplete. 

The passages of the Koran that teach the unity of Allah are 
either those that refer for proof of his unity to creation 
(Surahs 6: 96-100; 16: 3-22; 21: 31-36; 27: 60-65, etc.), 
or state that polytheism is contrary to reason (Surah 23: 119), 
or that dualism is self-destructive (Surah 21: 22) or bring 
in the witness of former prophets (Surah 30: 29; 21: 25; 
39: 65; 51: 50-52). The dogma of absolute monotheism is 
held against paganism not only (Surah 71: 23, ete.), but also 
against the Jews whom the Koran accuses of deifying Ezra 
(Surah 9: 30) and Christians who believe in the Trinity. 
This trinity Mohammed represents as consisting of Allah, 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary (Surah 72: 3; 5: 75-80; 5: 116, 
etc.). The deity of Christ is utterly rejected and the incar- 
nation and crucifixion denied. 

The word Allah is called by the theologians Ismul-That, 
the name of the essence. All other titles, even that of Rub 
(Lord), being considered Ismul-Sifat, i. e., names of attri- 
butes. As is evident from the very form of the Moslem creed, 
their fundamental conception of Allah is purely negative. 
There is no god but Allah. God is unique and has no rela- 
tions to any creature that partake of resemblance. The state- 
ment of Genesis that man was created in the divine image is 
to the Moslem mind blasphemy. Allah is defined by a series 
of negations. As tradition and popular songs have it: 


“ Whatever your mind can conceive, 
That God is not, you may well believe.” 


The idea of absolute sovereignty and ruthless omnipotence 


* Eneycl. Brit., Vol. XVI., p. 549. 
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is ever foremost. Allah’s character is impersonal—that of a 
monad. God is not a body. God is not a spirit. Neither has 
God a body, nor has he a spirit. The Iman Al Ghazzali says: 
“Allah is not a body endued with form nor a substance circum- 
scribed with limits or determined by measure. Neither does 
he resemble bodies, as they are capable of being measured or 
divided. Neither is He a substance, nor do substances exist 
in Him; neither is He an accident, nor do accidents exist in 
Him. Neither is He like to anything that exists; neither is 
anything like Him. His nearness is not like the nearness of 
bodies, nor is His essence like the essence of bodies. Neither 
does He exist in anything, nor does anything exist in Him.” 

The nearest definition of God found in the Koran is the 
celebrated verse of the throne (Surah 2: 256): “God, there 
is no god but He, the living, the self-subsistent. Slumber 
takes Him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and 
what is in the earth. Who is it that intercedes with Him 
save by His permission? He knows what is before them and 
what behind them and they comprehend not aught of His 
knowledge but of what He pleases. His throne extends over 
the heavens and the earth, and it tires Him not to guard them 
both, for He is the lofty, the grand.” This is beautiful, even 
in the translation. But the sum total of these ideas spells 
deism rather than theism, as is evident the moment we go to 
the Moslem commentaries, or study their teaching on the 
attributes. 

Il. ALLAH’S ATTRIBUTES. 

The Isma-ul-Sifat, or names of the attributes, are also called 
in the Koran Isma-ul-Husna, the excellent names (Surah 7: 
179), and their number is given as ninety-nine; this number, 
however, is arbitrary and the lists of the names differ.* It 
is the custom of many pious Moslems to employ in their devo- 
tions a rosary of ninety-nine beads to represent these names, 
and the repetition of them is called Zikr, or remembrance. 
These so-called attributes are the following: 


* Compare the lists in Hughe’s Dict. of Islam, p. 141; Arnold’s Pearls 
of the Faith, index; Nofels’ Hist. of the Arabs; Al Mustatraf. 
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1. 
2. Ar-Rahim, The Compassionate. 
3. 
. Al-Kuddus, The Holy. 
. As-Salam, The Peace. 
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THE NINETY-NINE NAMES OF ALLAH. 


Ar-Rahman, The Merciful. 


Al-Malik, The King. 


Al-Mu’min, The Faithful. 


. Al-Muhaimin, The Protector. 


Al-Aziz, The Mighty. 


. Al-Jabbar, All-Compelling. 
. Al-Mutakabbir, The Proud. 
. Al-Khalik, The Creator. 

. Al-Bari, The Maker. 

. Al-Musawwir, The Fashioner. 
. Al-Ghafer, The Forgiver. 

. Al-Khahar, The Dominant. 
. Al-Wahhab, The Bestower. 
. Ar-Razzak, The Provider. 
. Al-Fattah, The Opener. 

. Al-Alim, The Knower. 

. Al-Kabiz, The Restrainer. 
. Al-Basit, The Spreader. 

. Al-Khafiz, The Abaser. 

. Ar-Rafia, The Exalted. 

. Al-Muizz, The Strengthener. 
. Al-Muzil, The Destroyer. 

. As-Samia, The Hearer. 

. Al-Basir, The Seer. 

. Al-Hakim, The Judge. 

. Al-’Adl, The Just. 

. Al-Latif, The Subtle. 

. Al-Khabir, The Aware. 

. Al-Halim, The Clement. 

. Al’ Azim, The Grand. 

. Al-Ghafur, The Forgiving. 
. Ash-Shakur, The Grateful. 
. Al-Ali, The Exalted. 

. Al-Kabir, The Great. 

. Al-Hafiz, The Preserver. 

. Al-Mukit, The Feeder. 

. Al-Hasib, The Reckoner. 

. Al-Jalil, The Terrible. 

. Al-Karim, The Generous. 

. Ar-Rakib, The Watchful. 

. Al-Muyib, The Answerer. 

. Al-Wasia, The Wide. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
. Al-Wakil, The Agent. 

. Al-Kawi, The Strong. 

. Al-Matin, The Firm. 

. Al-Wali, The Agent. 

. Al-Hamid, The Laudable. 

. Al-Muhsi, The Counter. 

. Al-Mubdi, The Beginner. 

. Al-Mueed, The Restorer. 

. Al-Muhyi, The Quickener. 

. Al-Mumit, The Slayer. 

. Al-Hai, The Living. 

. Al-Kayum, The Subsisting. 

. Al-Wajid, The Finder. 

. Al-Majeed, The Glorious. 

. Al-Wahid, The One. 

. As-Samad, The Eternal. 

. Al-Kadir, The Powerful. 

. Al-Muktadir, The Overcomer. 

. Al-Mukaddim, The Approacher. 
. Al-Muakhir, The Deferrer. 

. Al-Awwal, The First. 

. Al-Akhir, The Last. 

. Az-Zahir, The Substance. 

. Al-Batin, The Essence. 

. Al-Wali, The Governor. 

. Al-Muta’ali, The Highest. 

. Al-Barr, The Righteous. 

. At-Tawab, The Relenting. 

. Al-Muntakim, The Avenger. 

. Al-Afuw, The Pardoner. 

. Ar-Raoof, The Indulgent. 

. Malik-ul Mulk, “Ruler of the 


Al-Hakim, The Wise. 
Al-Wadud, The Affectionate. 
Al-Najid, The Glorious. 
Al-Baith, The Raiser. 
Ash-Shahid, The Witness. 
Al-Hak, The Truth. 


Kingdom.” 


. Zu El Jilal, Lord of Majesty. 
. Al-Muksit, The Equitable. 

. Al-Jamia, The Collector. 

. Al-Ghani, The Rich. 

. Al-Mughni, The Enricher. 

. Al-Muti, The Giver. 
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90. Al-Mani’, The Withholder. 95. Al-Azali, The Eternal. 

91. Az-Zurr, The Harmful. 96. Al-Baki, The Enduring. 
92. An-Nafia, The Profiter. 97. Al-Warith, The Inheritor. 
93. An-Nur, The Light. 98. Al-Rashid, The Director. 
94. Al-Hordi, The Guide. 99. As-Sabur, The Patient. 


The seventy-second, seventy-third, seventy-fourth and sev- 
enty-fifth of this list of names are called “mothers-of-the attri- 
butes,” i. e., they are the fundamental ideas in their concep- 
tion of God. “Hssence and substance, the first and the last.” 
This is to Moslems: 


“The verse which all the names of Allah holdeth 
As in one sky the silver stars all sit.” 


We can easily understand from this clue the reason for 
their pantheistic ideas of God. If Pantheism is the doctrine 
of one substance, it is taught here. God is the inside and the 
outside of everything; He is the phenomena (Dhahir) and the 
power behind the phenomena (Batin). 

The attributes of God are by some divided into three classes 
(as their rosary is into three sections), i. e., the attributes 
of wisdom, of power and of goodness. But the more common 
division is into two: Isma-ul-Jalaliyah and Isma-ul-Jemaliyah, 
terrible attributes and glorious attributes. The former are 
more numerous and emphatic than the latter. The Koran 
shows and tradition illustrates that Mohammed had in a meas- 
ure a correct idea of the physical attributes of God but an 
absolutely false conception of His moral attributes. The rea- 
son is plain. Mohammed had no idea of the nature of sin 
and its consequences.* He saw God’s power in nature, but 
never had a glimpse of His holiness. There is perfect unity 
in this respect between the prophet’s book and his life. Arnold 
says (Der Islam, p. 70): “Das attribut der heilijkeit wird im 
Koran durchaus ignorirt; alles was iiber die unnahbare Rein- 
heit und Heiligkeit dessen der in der Bibel als der Dreimal 
Heilige dargestellt wird, gesagt ist liszt sich von jedem ehren- 
haften menschen sagen.” The Koran is silent on the nature 


* See an article on the Koran doctrine of Sin in the Christian Intel- 
ligencer (New York), September 2, 1896. 
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of sin not only, but tells next to nothing about its origin, 
result and remedy. In this respect the latest sacred book 
of the East stands in marked contrast with all the other sacred 
books of the heathen and the Word of God in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The moral law is not emphasized and Allah does not appear 
bound by any standard of justice. For example, worship of 
the creature is heinous to the Moslem mind, and yet Allah 
punished Satan for not being willing to worship Adam 
(Surah 2: 28-31). Allah is merciful in winking at the sins 
of his favorites, such as the prophets (all of whom were sin- 
less), but is the avenger of all infidels and idolaters. He re 
veals truth to his prophets, but also abrogates it or makes them 
forget the message (Surah 2: 105). His moral law changes, 
like His ceremonial law, according to times and circumstances. 
Moslem teachers have in my presence utterly denied that 
Allah is subject to an absolute standard of moral rectitude. 
He can do what he pleases; not only physically but morally he 
is almighty in the Moslem sense of the word. Allah is the 
best plotter. Allah mocks and deceives. Allah “makes it easy” 
for those who accept the prophet’s message (Surah 8: 29; 
3: 53; 27: 51; 86: 15; 16: 4; 14: 15; 9: 51). Al Ghazzali 
says: “Allah’s justice is not to be compared with the justice 
of men. For a man may be supposed to act unjustly by in- 
vading the possession of another, but no injustice can be con- 
ceived by God. It is in his power to pour forth upon men 
torments and if He were to do it His justice could not be 
arraigned.” 

Muhammed-al-Burkawi, in his treatise on the seven lead- 
ing attributes,* says: “God can annihilate the universe if it 
seems good to Him and recreate it in an instant. He receives 
neither profit nor loss from whatever happens. If all the 
infidels became believers and all the wicked pious He would 
gain nothing. And if all believers became infidels it would 


* These he gives as follows: Life, knowledge, purpose, power, hearing, 
sight and speech. 
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not cause Him loss. He can annihilate even heaven itself. 
He sees all things, even the steps of a black ant on a black 
rock in a dark night.” This last expression shows how the 
idea of God’s omniscience remains purely physical, even in its 
highest aspect. How much loftier is the thought of God’s 
omniscience, for example, in the 139th Psalm! In the Koran, 
God’s eye is a big microscope, by which he examines his crea- 
tures. In the Bible, His eye is a flame of fire laying bare 
the deepest thoughts and intents of the heart. What must 
have been Mohammed’s idea of the character of God when he 
named him, The Proud, the All-compelling (or the Giant), 
The Slayer, The Deferrer, The Indulgent and The Harmful ? 
Nor can the Moslem mind reconcile such attributes with those 
of holinesss, mercy and compassion without doing violence to 
the text of the Koran itself. Some theologians therefore teach 
that all the good attributes are exercised toward believers and 
the terrible ones toward unbelievers, making of Allah a sort 
of two-faced Janus. In their doctrine of the Unity, real unity 
is absent. The attributes of Allah can no more be made to 
agree than the Surahs which he sent down to Mohammed: 
but in neither case does this lack of agreement reflect upon 
Allah’s character. When God is called Holy in the Koran 
(and it is not frequently that this word is used of Allah) the 
term does not signify moral purity or perfection as is evident 
from the exegetes and from any Mohammedan Arabic lexicon. 
Baidhawi’s comment on the word is: “Holy means the supreme 
absence of anything that would make Him less than He is”* 
(compare other commentators on the passage at the close of the 
59th Surah). All of them leave out the idea of moral purity 
and use at the most the word tahir as a synonym which means 
ceremonially-clean, circumcised, etc. In the lexicons too the 
idea of holiness, in the Old Testament sense, is absent. The 
Muheet-el-Muheet dictionary tells us that kaddus is pure; 
but when our hopes were awakened to find a spiritual idea, 


*The Arabic expression is “ Al Baligh fi’l nazahet ’amma yujib nab- 
sanahu,” which means anything, or nothing. 
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the next definition reads: “kaddus, a vessel used to wash the 
parts of the body in the bath; this is the special name for such 
a vessel in Hejaz.” The whole idea of moral purity and 
utter separation from sin is unknown in the Koran vocabulary. 

So far we have tried to reproduce orthodox teaching of Is- 
lam. There are Moslem sects that go even beyond this in their 
misconception and misconstruction of the doctrine of theism. 

The Salabiyah hold that “God is indifferent to the actions 
of men, just as though he were in a state of sleep.” The 
Muztariyah hold that good and evil are both directly from God 
and that man is entirely irresponsible. The Nazamiah hold 
that it is lawful to speak of the Almighty as “the Thing” 
(Arabic Shai). Some schools hold that the attributes are eter- 
nal, and others deny it to save their bald doctrine of naked 
monotheism. For, they argue, if any of the attributes are 
eternal, or all of them, there is more than One Eternal; and 
two Eternals is infidelity! One sect, the Mutarabisiyah, chose 
an impossible, although golden, mean by teaching that Allah, 
with all His attributes, save three, is eternal; but his power, 
knowledge and purpose were created. What Allah could have 
been before He had power, knowledge or purpose they do not 
say. In only one passage of the Koran Allah is described as 
seemingly dependent on something outside of Himself; the 
verse represents Allah as the light of the world, but the com- 
mentaries cast no light on its peculiar teaching: “God is the 
light of the heavens and the earth; His light is as a niche in 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as 
though it were a glittering star; it is lit from a blessed tree, 
an olive, neither of the east nor of the west, the oil of which 
would well-nigh give light though no fire touched it. Light 
upon Light” (Surah 24: 35 sqq.). 


Ill THE RELATION OF ALLAH TO THE WORLD. 


Mohammed’s doctrine of the Unity is at the same time his 
doctrine of Providence and his philosophy of life. The exist- 
ence and character of God not only, but his past and future 
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relations to creation are expressed in the words La ilaha illa 
Allah. Palgrave (who knew Islam, not from books, but from 
long contact with the Arabs themselves) begins his celebrated 
description of Allah as follows: “There is no god but God 
are words simply tantamount in English to the negation of 
any deity save one alone; and thus much they certainly mean 
in Arabic, but they imply much more also. Their full sense 
is not only to deny absolutely and unreservedly all plurality 
whether of nature or of person * * * but besides this the 
words in Arabic and among Arabs imply that this one Supreme 
Being is also the only Agent, the only Force, the only Act 
existing throughout the universe, and leave to all beings else, 
matter or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or moral, 
nothing but pure, unconditional passiveness, alike in move- 
ment or quiescence, in action or in capacity. * * * Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system which, for want 
. of a better name, we may be permitted to call the Pantheism of 
Force.” There is no doubt that the doctrine of fatalism rests 
on the Mohammedan idea of God and His relation to the 
world. Creation itself was not so much intended for the 
manifestation of God’s glory cr His love for the creature, 
as for a sample of His power. Mohammedans often object 
to the phrase used in Genesis: “He rested the seventh day”; 
they have told me it was blasphemy; for how could God need 
rest or take rest and not be tired; if He were tired He would 
no longer be omnipotent. Concerning creation, the teaching 
of the Koran is very contradictory. In one Surah (50: 37) 
we are told that God created the heavens and the earth in 
six days; in another place it took only two days (Surah 41: 
8). According to the table-talk of the prophet (Nishkat, 
XXIV.: 1, part 3), God created the earth on Saturday, the 
hills on Sunday, the trees on Monday, all unpleasant things 
on Tuesday, the light on Wednesday, the beasts on Thursday, 
and Adam, who was the last of creation, was created after 
the time of afternoon prayers on Friday! In this tradition 


Mohammed’s idea that Allah is the author of evil also crops 
21 
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out. In Surah 13: 2 we read: “It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, then seated Himself upon His throne, 
and imposed laws on the sun and moon.” The word used for 
“seated,” istawa, has given rise to endless disputations among 
Moslems. Even the last Mohammedan reform under the 
Wahabies made this word the shibboleth of their theology. 
Some interpret the word deistically, “then He made for the 
Throne,” i. e., left the world entirely and absolutely. Others 
explain this word with the gross anthropomorphism of all 
their other teaching. The word is peculiar and is not gener- 
ally used for literal sitting; one author says: “That He sits 
is certain; how He sits only He knows; and why He sits, it 
is infidelity to ask.” The general idea among Moslems un- 
doubtedly is that God is far apart from His creatures. All 
the good and evil we see is done through the instrumentality 
of angels and genii. Allah has recorded everything before- 
hand and His program is carried out. The history of the 
world is like a play on the stage of which Allah is the author 
and the sole spectator. Islam exalts the Divine and does not 
combine it but oppose it to the human. Not only does this lead 
to a neglect of the ethical idea, but it puts fatalism in place 
of responsibility, and sears the conscience as with a hot iron. 
“Allah katib,” God decreed it, is the easy covering for every 
crime. Thieves and harlots use it unblushingly before their 
judge in a trial; and the judge gives his verdict on the same 
basis. re | 

The terms used in describing predestination by Moslem 
theologians and Christians, e. g., Calvin, have a great deal 
of similarity, but the result of their reasoning is as far as 
the east is from the west. “Inshallah,” the daily cloak and 
comfort of the Moslem, and always on his lips, is not equiva- 
lent in significance, although it is grammatically, to the 
Biblical phrase “if God will” (James, 4: 15; Acts, 18: 21). 
To the Christian God’s will is secret until he reveals it; 
when He does reveal it we feel the imperative of duty. To 
the Moslem God’s will is arbitrary, irresistible, inevitable; 
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He only reveals it in accomplishing it; man submits. For 
a Moslem to pray to Allah: “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven” would be the height of folly. An archangel 
and a murderer, a devil and a gnat, equally execute the pur 
pose and desire of Allah every moment of their existence. 
As He wills and because He wills, they are what they are. It 
is a predestination absolute, according to the caprice of sov- 
ereignty; for there is no Fatherhood of God and no purpose 
of redemption to soften the doctrine of the decrees. Hell must 
be filled and so Allah creates infidels. The statements of the 
Koran on this subject are coarse and of tradition blasphe- 
mous.* And “tradition,” to the Moslem, means the very words 
of Mohammed; in Islam tradition has the same force and au- 
thority as the Decrees of Trent have to a pious Roman Catholic. 

Islam reduces God to the category of the will. He is a 
despot; an Oriental despot. In the strong words of a recent 
writer, “Allah is Islam’s absentee landlord, who, jealous of 
man, wound the clock of the universe and went away for- 
ever. This divine personage, although disentangled from na- 
ture and abhorring idolatry, possesses demoniac traits. He 
stands at abysmal heights above men. Their only affair is to 
obey his despotic decrees. He cares nothing for character. 
Islam cuts the nerve of ethics and removes a motive for holi- 
ness. Such a thought of God may rise above animistic feti- 
chism with its magic, immorality and witchcraft, but it rises 
little and stops short. The trajectory of Islam is low.”+ 

The idea of the relation of Allah to the world is also shown 
in the development of Moslem philosophy. Generally speak- 
ing there have been two schools of Mohammedan philosophy: 
the orthodox and the heretical. It is only the latter school 
that added to the knowledge of philosophy one iota. The 
attainments of the Arabs in philosophy have been greatly 
overrated. They were translators and transmitters of the 
Greek philosophy and whatever was added to Plato and Aris- 


* Mishkat-il-Misabih. See the whole chapter on “ Predestination.” 
Most of it is too blasphemous to translate. 
t Noble’s Redemption of Africa, Vol. I., p. 75. 
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totle came, not from the side of orthodoxy, but was entirely 
the work of heretics such as Averroes, Alfarabi and Avicenna. 
The orthodox philosopher of Islam was Al-Ghazzali, and the 
result of his work was the complete triumph of unphilosoph- 
ical orthodoxy.* So utterly barren of ideas and opposed to 
all reason did this orthodoxy become that Sprenger sarcas- 
tically remarks concerning it: “Theology had, in fact, now 
made such happy progress that men looked upon common-sense 
as a mere human attribute—the reverse being that which they 
expected from Deity.” Henry Martyn, and every mission- 
ary after him that has disputed with Moslem mullahs, can 
abundantly illustrate this remark from experience. 

The present intellectual, social and moral condition of the 
Moslem world is sufficient proof of the result of their phi- 
losophy and the fruit of such monotheism. 


IV. THE COMPLETED IDEA AND ITS INSUFFICIENCY. 


What, then, is the result of our investigations? In as far 
as Allah has many of the attributes of Jehovah, and Moham- 
med has undoubtedly given us much truth in the midst of 
error, we can not altogether put Allah with the false gods. But 
neither can there be any doubt left that Mohammed’s con- 
ception of God is incomplete and grievously distorted. Jesus 
Christ proclaimed that no man knows the Father save through 
the Son. Mohammed did not use, would not use, that channel 
of knowledge. His journey to heaven and his interview with 
Allah of which the traditions are full is a blasphemous fable. 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the Father He hath declared Him.” 
All Mohammed’s knowledge of God was drawn from the Jews 
at Mecca and the Christian monks he met on his journeys; 
but even these sources he did not use fully or with discrimi- 
nation. James Freeman Clarke designates Islam as “the 
worst form of monotheism, a relapse and a retarding element 
in civilization.” “Mohammed teaches a God above us; 

* See Ueberweg, Hist. of Philos., and Renan’s Hist. Lang. Semit. 
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Moses teaches a God above us, and with us; Jesus teaches a 
God above us, Gol with us, and God in us. Islam goes back 
to a lower level. It is a returning from the complex to the 
simple idea. But the complex is higher than the simple.”* 
Palgrave, in his travels, was thrown into contact most of all 
with the Wahabies, the Protestants or Puritans of Islam; 
yet he is the very one who gives the full-length portrait of the 
God whom Mohammed called the Giant, with such terrific 
justice. The full description is found in his travels (Vol. 
I, pp. 365 sqq.); his closing verdict reads thus: “One might 
at first think that this tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled 
and unsympathizing Power would be far above anything like 
passions, desires or inclinations. Yet such is not the case, for 
He has, with respect to His creatures, one main feeling and 
source of action, namely, jealousy of them lest they should 
perchance attribute to themselves something of what is His 
alone, and thus encroach on His all-engrossing kingdom. He 
Himself, sterile in His inaccessible height, neither loving 
nor enjoying aught save His own and self-measured decree, 
without son, companion or counsellor, is no less barren of 
Himself than for His creatures; and His own barrenness and 
lone egoism is the cause and rule of His indifferent and unre- 
garding despotism around. The first note is the key of the 
whole tune, and the primal idea of God runs through and 
modifies the whole system that centers in Him.” Palgrave 
himself calls this picture of Allah “monstrous and _ blas- 
phemous.” Surely it is not the only true God that is here 
described. God is love. God is light. God is gracious. 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
full of grace and truth. Because Mohammed denied the in- 
carnation and was (or willed to be) ignorant of its purpose 
he could not but remain ignorant of God’s true nature and His 
relation to the world. God’s love shines forth from Genesis 
to Revelation; it is entirely absent in the Koran. Fairbarn 
remarks: “The love which the Godhead makes immanent and 


* Ten Great Religions, Vol. I., p. 483. 
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essential to God, gives God an altogether new meaning and 
actuality for religion; while thought is not forced to conceive 
monotheism as the apotheosis of an Almighty will or an imper- 
sonal idea of the pure reason.” Bald, pure monotheism can 
not satisfy the needs of a sinner. Islam itself proves it by 
the multitude of intercessors and saints, and by the place 
which Mohammed obtained, after his death, in their system. 
The doctrine of the Unity is not only insufficient for salva- 
tion (James, 2: 19), but insufficient for Christian ethics. 
“If, therefore, Christian dogmatics had not asserted and de- 
veloped the doctrine of the Trinity, ethics must postulate it 
in its own interests” (Martensen, Christian Ethics, General, 
p- 75). All church history shows that a genuine and even a 
scientific knowledge of God has been better maintained with 
the doctrine of the Trinity than without it. A knowledge of 
God as full as we need, as full as God himself intended we 
should have, is impossible without the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Naked monotheism has always degenerated into some form 
of pantheism, whether among Jews, Mohammedans or in 
Christendom. 

Islam is proud to write on its banner, The Unity of God; 
but it is, after all, The Unknown God. Christianity enters 
every land under the standard of the Holy Trinity, The God 
who has revealed Himself to man; who dwells in us through 
His spirit, and whose Son is the brightness of His glory and 
the express image of His person. These two banners repre- 
sent two armies. There is no peace between them. No par- 
liament of religion can reconcile such fundamental and deep- 
rooted differences. We must conquer or be vanquished. Mo- 
hammedan monotheism hates the Christ and robs Him of His 
glory. In its origin, history, present attitude and by its very 
nature, it is anti-Christian. Christian missions must empha- 
size the fact that Christian monotheism is as superior to 
Mohammedan monotheism as Christ is superior to Mohammed. 
Our chief prayer for the Moslem world should be that they 
may know the Only True God and Jesus Christ whom He has 


sent. 




















IIL. 


THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN JAPAN. 
BY REV. J. P. MOORE, D.D. 


“Every mission field has problems peculiar to itself, de- 
pending upon the general character of the people, national 
prejudice, mental and moral habits, and the general condition 
and circumstance of the people to be evangelized.” 

It is the purpose of this article to answer, in a practical 
way, What is the missionary situation in Japan? To point 
out several of the leading factors that enter into the solution 
of the problems of missions in that country. To dwell upon a 
few of the national characteristics and tendencies found among 
the Japanese people, all of which, one way or another, se- 
riously affect the situation, and must be taken into full con- 
sideration by those who would successfully labor in the 
Christianization of that country and the evangelization of a 
nation of forty-three millions of people. 

1. In Japan we find a strong nationalistic feeling express- 
ing itself in intense loyalty and excessive patriotism. 

Waga Kuni (my country) is an expression constantly 
heard from the lips of the Japanese. Not only in speeches 
on secular subjects, but religious as well. Not only in the 
secular newspapers, but in religious periodicals—Buddhist, 
Shinto and Christian—is this phrase constantly used as a 
shibboleth by which to attract attention, gain favor, and incite 
to action. In Japan every man is a patriot, a loyal and de- 
voted subject of his sovereign. The Japanese in his action is 
influenced in a given direction according as he thinks he is 
serving his country, and advancing the best and highest inter- 
ests of the nation. That which is beneficial to the country, 


which will advance the interests of the nation, is, as a rule, 
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acceptable to the ordinary Japanese. It can be readily seen 
what bearing this characteristic of the people has upon the 
religion we teach and the mission work we do. 

If it should be made to appear that our religion is harmful 
to the state in the sense that it is subversive of any cherished 
national institution, opposed to patriotism, destructive of 
loyalty as conceived by the Japanese, or in any way inter- 
fering with the performance of duty towards the state, and of 
rendering the most loyal and self-sacrificing service to the 
Emperor, then it is a thing not to be countenanced or tolerated. 

What Christianity, therefore, has had to do, and still has 
to do, is to prove that it is not opposed to the national spirit, 
not destructive of Japanese national unity, and does not under- 
mine loyalty and patriotism. Some years ago the cry of 
“Christianity opposed to the Spirit of Japan” was raised, 
and created a great furor. This was a serious charge pre- 
ferred against our religion, which found a ready hearing and 
proved an efficient and destructive weapon in the hands of 
Buddhist priests and other opponents of mission work. 
Christianity was thenceforth put on trial, and with what re- 
sults? It is now fairly well understood among the more intel- 
ligent classes that one can be a follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ without suffering in devotion to the Emperor; be loyal 
to a heavenly King and an earthly, temporal ruler at one and 
the same time. In a word, it has again been shown in Japan, 
as in other countries in past ages, that Christianity does not 
interfere with the performance of one’s duties as citizen and 
subject. 

There is a great deal of national prejudice against the re- 
ligion of Christ for which Roman Catholicism of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as it carried forward its work at 
that time, is held responsible. “The Religion of Christ 
became a hated religion because it seemed to the Japanese 
authorities to have political aspirations; to have designs upon 
the state; to be working for temporal power and political 
supremacy.” And thus it came into conflict with the state, 
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resulting in persecutions such as were not known since the 
early date of its history in the Roman Empire. This hatred 
was expressed in the famous Edict Boards set up all over the 
country on which were written words of proscription and 
fearful condemnation, forbidding “the Christian God, even, 
ever to set foot on Japanese soil.” 

The problem of missions in Japan was to overcome this 
intense national prejudice. It had to be made to appear that 
Christianity had no designs upon the sphere and authority of 
the state. That the missionaries were not demons or imps 
who had come from across, or up out of, the sea for no other 
purpose than to steal away the “Country of the Gods,” and 
to destroy the Japanese nation. And its success in doing 
this, as has been stated by eminent authority, is a great credit 
to Protestant missions of more modern times. For while in 
the remoter parts of the Empire some of the old prejudice 
still remains, among the better class of men who have studied 
Christianity in its relation to the state in western countries, 
this prejudice has largely disappeared, and the opposition to 
it from this source has given way to kindlier feelings. 

2. Growing out of this intensely loyal and nationalistic 
sentiment in Japan is another factor in the solution of the 
problem of missions which must be considered, viz., that the 
Japanese are utterly averse to any kind of outside domina- 
tion or control. They do not wish foreigners to lord it over 
them. They are not willing to have “foreigners to rule them, 
in the state, in the school, in the factory or counting-house, 
as also not in the church.” 

In the development of “New Japan,’ 


? in politics and in 


jurisprudence, in schools and the various industries, they have 
availed themselves of the aid of foreigners, yet not in such a 
way as to be controlled by them. They are utterly averse to 
the authority of foreigners, to follow where and when the 
alien leads, to stand in the relation of servants to any kind 
of foreign masters; and hence in the various departments of 
the government, in the management of their schools, in their 
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commercial and industrial enterprises, they have used the 
foreigner only so long as his services were indispensable. 
Wherever possible, and as soon as possible, the trained native 
has taken the place of the alien, and his services thenceforth 
have been dispensed with. This same spirit has manifested 
itself in the work of missions, and some of the most trying 
experience of the foreign missionary have come to him in this 
way and have grown out of this spirit. 

Before he was ready, before he had the necessary expe- 
rience, the native worker, or at least a number of the most 
prominent and influential among the pastors and laity, 
wanted the foreigner to retire, or take a back seat; and before 
the church had the financial ability, it wanted to assume an 
independent position. 

The relation of the foreign missionary to the native church 
and the amount of authority he should have, has been a 
vexed and delicate question, has occasioned much bitterness 
of feeling and has hindered the progress of the work. Va- 
rious missions have occupied different positions relative to this 
vexed question. In the history of Protestant missions there 
have been three methods or policies pursued: (1) That of 
complete foreign domination, or nearly so, as in the case of 
the Baptist and Episcopal bodies; (2) that of surrender of 
authority, largely, into the hands of the native church, as in 
the case of the American Board missions; and (3) the plan of 
codperation where authority is divided and mutual conces- 
sions made, which is the plan of the Reformed and Presby- 
terian bodies. 

The Japanese used to say of us that our own mission fol- 
lowed more closely the plan of codperation than any other, 
and that our success and reputation could be traced to this 
policy. The clamor on the part of the foremost men in the 
ranks of the native Christians for an independent church 
in the Empire, where the foreign missionary should yield 
his authority and lose his identity before the proper time has 
come and before the Japanese are financially prepared for 
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it, has grown out of this nationalistic spirit already 
referred to. 

To establish a self-supporting and self-propagating church 
is, of course, the object of foreign missionary work in Japan, 
and elsewhere on the great mission fields. This is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for. Until that time shall 
have come, delicate and difficult questions arise and the great- 
est amount of patience, the largest amount of sanctified com- 
mon-sense, the nicest judgment and discrimination are required 
on the part of the missionary. 

3. In describing the missionary situation in Japan, one of 
the hindrances found is the intensely materialistic spirit of 
the people. Under the influence of the old faiths, the 
temporal, worldly, materialistic side of life was devel- 
oped. Those religions aim to help men to secure temporal 
blessings and worldly prosperity rather than spiritual bles- 
sings. 

Under the influence of western teaching, both by precept 
and example, this same spirit has been greatly intensified. 
The Japanese people have been apt learners at the feet of their © 
western teachers; they have been made to feel that wealth is 
power, that money secures influence and brings happiness to 
its possessors. And so it happens that they have set up 
another god in their already overcrowded pantheon, and that — 
is the “god of wealth.” They now vie with westerners in 
the worship of the almighty dollar. 

Under the old régime, in feudal times, the making, han- 
dling and possessing of money was considered debasing. The 
merchant was, therefore, placed below the farmer and artisan, 
and just above the coolie class, because he was in a business 
whose object was the getting of “filthy lucre.” At the pres- 
ent time the Mitsui and the Iwasaki families, the Vander- 
bilts and Rockefellers of Japan, are highly respected citizens 
of the Empire, because of their inherited and acquired wealth ; 
looked up to because they have the “stuff.” 

This change of sentiment affects seriously the work of mis- 
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sions, because (1) as people are engrossed in material things 
will their concern for the higher, spiritual things in life be 
lessened; and (2) it has drawn away, and is drawing away, 
not a few from the ranks of the church, and from work for 
the church. There are men, formerly prominent ministers of 
the gospel and church workers, who are now bankers and 
business men because of the money there is in it. Young 
men, instead of turning their attention to the work of the 
church as preachers and teachers in our mission schools, now 
enter business pursuits and seek employment in government 
schools because it pays so much better. 

By way of illustration, a young man whom I taught English, 
and whom I instructed in religion and baptized, who was finan- 
cially aided by my wife through his college and university 
course, and who is now a prominent business man as agent for 
a Japanese firm in London, made this confession to me shortly 
before I left Japan: “I care for nothing but worldly pros- 
perity; my sole object in life is to make money for my own 
enjoyment and that of my family, and for the influence and 
position it will afford me.” This commercial spirit, this 
scramble for wealth has become a craze in Japan, engrossing 
the mind of the people to such an extent as sadly to interfere 
with religious work. 

But already we see signs which seem to point to a reac- 
tion, as the following extract from a leading daily newspaper 
of Tokyo will show: “Those who have hitherto attached them- 
selves to a materialistic form of civilization and believed gold 
to possess almighty power, have now begun to rely on religion 
for the preservation of social morality. Great crimes are 
becoming more frequent in the present condition of society, 
and the country feels keenly the necessity of morality and 
religion.” This indicates a change of sentiment which will 


most favorably affect the missionary situation. 

4. The missionary situation involves a brief consideration 
of the political situation in Japan. In modern, or New, 
Japan, political questions occupy a large place in the minds 
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of the public, and engross the attention of the people to such 
an extent as to influence the work of missions. Ever since 
the country was opened, and before feudalism was finally 
abolished in the year 1871, the question of representative 
government has been before the people, and it has occupied a 
prominent place in Japanese politics. The first form of it 
was when provincial assemblies were established in 1878, first 
for purposes of deliberation and counsel only; but these pro- 
vincial bodies soon outgrew their constitution and took a dis- 
tinctive legislative character, so that in due course of time 
the people obtained a substantial share in the affairs of the 
local administration. 

In the year 1881 the reigning Sovereign issued a rescript, 
promising the people a representative form of government 
after the expiration of a certain period, when the necessary 
preparations should have been made. This would be simply 
nationalizing an existing political privilege, giving to the 
people, in larger, fuller form that which they already had, 
and so highly prized. Thenceforth Japan began to make 
preparations for the great coming event in their national life, - 
and political sentiment began to take shape, to crystallize 
around certain ideas and the men who embodied these ideas. 
The promised Constitution was promulgated, amid the re- 
joicings of the nation, on February 11, 1889, and the first 
Diet met in December of the year 1890. The Constitution — 
provided for a ministry responsible solely to the throne, and 
the powers of the Diet were considerably limited. The strug- 
gle for party supremacy which had preceded the Diet was 
hotly continued by the people outside, and by their represent- 
atives inside, of the Diet, and the political ferment was great, 
putting many other matters, which were considered minor, 
into the background, including things spiritual and religious. 
A strong opposition against the government of successive cab- 
inets was developed, parliament after parliament was pro- 
rogued, “the wheels of government were frequently clogged,” 
and it did seem, at times, as if representative government in 
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Japan was doomed to failure. Then broke out the China 
War, which brought all parties into temporary harmony in 
a common determination to maintain the prestige and honor 
of the nation. But the conflict still continues for a strict 
party government according to which the ministry shall 
become directly responsible to the people instead of to the 
throne. In recent years the cabinet has allied itself to one 
or the other of the different parties in the field, and it now 
looks as if government by party might finally prevail. Such, 
in brief, is the political situation; and what bearing, if any, 
does it have upon missionary work? How does it affect the 
missionary situation? Mostly in a practical way, we think. 

The constitutional form of government established in re- 
cent years, as we have seen, with the elective franchise granted 
to so large a section of the people, has resulted in political 
ambitions and scramble for office which is demoralizing in 
the extreme. Matters, heretofore concerning only the Sov- 
ereign and his immediate advisers, are now affairs of the 
people. New issues are created, demanding the considera- 
tion of the people; political parties are formed, disintegrate, 
and from their ashes spring up new ones in quick succession ; 
reform movements of all sorts in politics spring up, and there 
is an amount of discussion, agitation and ferment which 
crowds out other issues, making the people for the time being 
indifferent to the claims of religion and things spiritual. As 
things become more settled, an increasingly smaller number 
of those who are in the ranks of Christianity will be drawn 
into, and engulfed in, this political maelstrom. A hopeful 
sign is that a small number of earnest Christians who are in 
the ranks of politicians and statesmen are making their in- 
fluence felt in Christian work. During the “Forward Move- 
ment,” resulting in such a wonderful religious awakening, 
the Hon. Kataoka Kin, Speaker of the lower house of parlia- 
ment, and several other Christian men who are members of 
that body, took an active part in that blessed work, which laid 
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such a deep hold on the minds of the people, and resulted in 
the conversion of some thousands. | 

But more than the internal politics of the country have 
Japan’s international relations entered as a factor into the 
problem of missions. The most important issue in this rela- 
tion has been the question of “treaty revision,” which had for 
its object the abolition of “extra-territoriality,” and the estab- 
lishing of judicial and commercial autonomy. According to 
the clause of extra-territoriality in international law, treaty 
ports are established, with foreign concessions, within which 
foreigners may reside and carry on business under the juris- 
diction of their respective home governments, as represented 
by the legations and consular courts, an imperium in imperw. 

Such a clause in the treaties made with Oriental nations 
seems, at first, a necessity, but is a standing witness to the fact 
that such nations are not regarded as civilized; and because 
of their lower social condition not fitted to be received on 
terms of equality with the civilized powers of the earth, not 
to be trusted to exercise judicial authority over the Christian 
people of the west. The Japanese, during many years, clam- 
ored for the abolition of these hated clauses, and the revision 
of these treaties so as to permit them to have jurisdiction over 
foreigners ; fix, within reasonable limits, their own tariff rates, 
and stand on terms of equality with other nations. But the 
negotiations for such revision proceeded slowly, and the nation 
felt itself aggrieved. The leaders of thought claimed that, 
because of the progress made in the line of a higher civiliza- 
tion, such as the revision of their codes of law, the improved 
methods in the administration of justice, the adoption of con- 
stitutional government and various social reforms, they were 
deserving of having this stigma of barbarism removed and 
their greatness recognized. There was consequently crimi- 
nation and recrimination. The Japanese thought the for- 
eigners overbearing and tyrannical ; and the foreigners thought 
the Japanese vain and presumptious. This intensified the 
already strong nationalistic spirit so that it became morbid, 
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and it has been an unfortunate feature for the last twenty 
years of Japanese history. 

Because of the intense feelings of prejudice, and hatred 
even, which grew out of the question of treaty revision, mis- 
sionary work was seriously hindered, and the missionary with 
the other aliens became a persona non grata: though it must 
be said the missionaries, privately and publicly, put them- 
selves on record as being in favor of such revision years before 
it came to pass. The old order of things hindered the work, 
because it prevented the missionary from moving about the 
country freely in pursuit of his labors, and because missions 
could not own any kind of property for work and residence 
purpose, except in the name of some Japanese. To travel out- 
side of the few treaty ports and concessions, a passport had to 
be procured from the Foreign Office, which was granted only 
for purpose of travel on account of health and for scientific 
investigation. Residence was restricted to foreign conces- 
sions, unless the alien was employed in some department of 
the Japanese government or hired by some private individual 
or individuals. 

The new order of things, under the revised treaties, which 
were signed in the year 1894 and went into effect July, 
1899, very materially improves the situation, because it has 
introduced an era of good feeling between the Japanese and 
the westerner, and also because it has removed the former 
restrictions of travel and residence, and permits the owning of 
property. Rev. Dr. Greene, of the American Board, says: 
“Experience certainly shows that the new order is much more 
favorable to healthful progress in every department of mis- 
sionary work than the old,” and more recent events confirm 
this statement. 

In this connection, mention must be made of the attitude 
of the Educational Department towards religion in general, 
and that of Christianity in particular. As is known, educa- 
tional and school work is a very prominent department of 
missions in Japan. Our own mission adopted what might be 
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called an “educational policy” when it established its two 
schools, one for young men and the other for young women. 
Such schools are more than mere educational institutions 
affording the young men and women of Japan an opportu- 
nity of obtaining a good secular education. The raison 
détre of such schools is not alone to train and develop the 
intellects of their students, not principally this, but to bring 
them under the influence of Christianity, both by teaching 
the various branches of learning from a Christian standpoint 
and also by imparting religious instruction directly. In Japan 
mission schools have no object but that of a distinctly Chris- 
tian character. The state attends to the education of the 
people, and does it so well that it requires no.aid from out- 
siders. As evangelistic agencies, to raise up a native min- 
istry, to train Bible women, and give Christian parents an 
opportunity to send their children to schools where they live 
in a higher moral and spiritual atmosphere, mission schools, 
such as the two belonging to our Reformed Church, are a 
necessity. 

This branch of the work in Japan has, in the last three 
years, been crippled by the attitude of the Educational De- 
partment of the government by its “Private Schools Regula- 
tion” Act of 1899. This contained a clause forbidding 
religious instruction and the practice of any religious cere- 
monies in all schools following the curricula prescribed by 
law. Any private school not complying with this regulation, 
as a penalty, should forfeit its license, and its students, there- 
fore, lose certain privileges enjoyed by those in attendance 
upon schools having government status. These privileges are 
exemption from the draft and the military duty up to a cer- 
tain prescribed age when the student is supposed to have 
finished his education, and entrance into the higher schools 
of the government without further examination. 

Was there an anti-Christian purpose in this regulation of 
the Educational Department? It was a general order and, 


theoretically, would affect all religious schools, Buddhist or 
22 
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Christian. But there isn’t much doubt it was aimed more 
especially at Christian (mission) schools, since during the 
discussions in the Higher Council of Education a decidedly 
hostile attitude towards Christianity came to the surface. 
This regulation met with disfavor in many quarters outside 
of the Council where it originated, was criticised as being 
in violation of the spirit and intent of that clause in the new 
Constitution which guarantees religious liberty to the Japa- 
nese subject. To say the least, it was unfair to a Japanese 
parent who, as Buddhist or Christian, would be obliged either 
to send his son to a school where religion was not only ruled 
out, but where there was a decidedly hostile feeling toward 
religion in general and Christianity in particular, or to a 
school where the chances were that his education would be 
interfered with by being drafted into the army at an early 
period, and to forego certain other privileges to which he 
was ordinarily entitled. This played havoc with our young 
men’s mission school, and very sadly interfered with mission 
work. But the regulation in question has already been mod- 
ified by extending the time for entrance into the army on the 
part of students, without any regard to the religious ques- 
tion, and it is believed that very soon this objectionable ac- 
tion will be rescinded and the harm done by it to our schools 
will cease. 

5. The scope of this article takes in the present religious 
condition of Japan. 

As regards the ancient, native religion called Shintoism, 
it has been officially, or semi-officially, declared to be not a 
religion in the true sense of the word; and that its ceremonies 
do not embody the idea of worship, being only forms by 
which reverence for one’s ancestors is expressed, and patriot- 
ism inculeated; and that, therefore, these ceremonies may 
be properly observed by any one, whatever religion he may 
have adopted. This is assuredly favorable to the spread of 
Christianity in the Empire. 

Buddhism continues the religion of the common people; 
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and as a system of polytheism and rank idolatry, and as teach- 
ing an altogether pessimistic view of life, is, in so far, a most 
serious obstacle to be overcome in the furtherance of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom in the “Land of the Rising Sun.” Its 
former attitude was largely one of indifference. Christianity, 
as a living force and influence, was considered as being of 
so little account as not to be worthy of serious consideration, 
nor of active opposition. But since Christianity has gained 
more of a foothold, has begun to encroach upon Buddhist 
territory, and to undermine Buddhist influence, the Buddhist 
priests are waking up to the fact that there is an enemy in the 
field, and are bestirring themselves. They are meeting the 
efforts of the missionary with counter-efforts. They have 
begun to wage war against their foe, and are showing not only 
a more active, but a more hostile spirit as well. They appeal 
to national prejudice. Try to make out a case against us by 
declaring that our Christianity is opposed to the spirit of 
Japan, is subversive ef cherished national institutions, un- 
dermining the foundations of loyalty and patriotism. In a 
word, that ours is a foreign religion, which will bring misfor- 
tune and calamity upon the country. In its crusade against 
Christian missions, it copies after the missionary and adopts 
his method to a large extent. Hence it is that we have Bud- 
dhist Young Men’s Associations, Sunday-schools, organized 
forms of charity, religious newspapers and periodicals, preach- 
ing and lecturing, by all of which Buddhist doctrines are 
expounded and Buddhist principles enforced. There is now 
going forward what might be called home missionary effort 
among these people, and a religious activity such as has not 
been known in modern times. 

How does this affect the missionary situation? The an- 
swer is both favorably and unfavorably. Favorably, by 
advertising the religion which the missionary teaches, by 
leading people to study the subject of religion and to inves- 
tigate the claims of the new religion. And again by stirring 
up the native Christians, rousing them to greater activity, and 
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causing them to reéxamine the foundations of their faith, to 
restudy the claims of their adopted religion so that they may 
be able to give a more intelligent reason for the faith that is 
in them when they encounter their opponents. 

Unfavorably, by stirring up ancient feelings and national 
prejudices, by misrepresenting the aims and intentions of the 
missionaries and falsifying their teachings, by keeping some ~ 
away from our schools and churches, by influencing the young 
men and keeping them in their (Buddhists’) ranks, and by the 
spread of information and intelligence bearing on their own 
religion. A revived, resuscitated Buddhism is a more formid- 
able enemy than an indifferent sleeping one, and it is difficult 
to properly estimate how much of a check Christianity has 
received in this way. Certainly it is making the work more 
difficult than without such active opposition. 

Whether Buddhism will be able to regain its former in- 
fluence and to maintain itself much longer under the new order 
of things, is a question. The Japanese people think new 
thoughts and live a new life. Their mental horizon has been 
enlarged by contact with western civilization to such an extent 
as to make it doubtful whether its teachings as to the origin of 
the world, its views of human life and destiny, and the many 
absurd and foolish superstitions connected with the system, are 
any longer acceptable to the intelligent mind. Is it a waning 
faith? an effete system? a doomed religion in Japan? Such 
is the opinion of thoughtful men. The present activity is 
looked upon by many as a last desperate effort, a life and death 
struggle with the chances largely against it. And yet it is 
true that Buddhism is still the religion of the common people 
with centuries of influence back of it, and by all odds the 
greatest obstacle to be overcome in the Christianization of the 
“Tsland Empire of the Pacific.” 

But the “Missionary Situation in Japan” cannot be under- 
stood without due consideration of the strength of the Christian 
Church and the influence of the Christian religion at the pres- 
ent time—after a little more than forty years of missionary 
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effort. According to the latest statistics at hand, the number 
of enrolled Christians is: Protestants, 41,805; Greek Catho- 
lics, 25,231; Roman Catholics, 53,924—in all, 120,960. If 
adherents and dependants are included, making a Christian 
community of 225,000. These statistics are a sort of guide, 
but do not tell the whole story nor the best part of it. The 
triumphs of Christian principles in Japanese society is a mat- 
ter of great importance and rejoicing. 

Another thing to which Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., in his 
“General Review of Missionary Work since 1883,” a paper 
read at the Tokio Missionary Conference two years ago, calls 
attention, is the place which Christian men have now in Japa- 
nese society: “This comparatively small body of Christians 
has already furnished one cabinet officer, two justices of the 
Supreme Court, two Speakers of the Lower House of the Diet 
(the former of whom was baptized by the writer, and the 
other, the present incumbent, being twice elected) and two or 
three vice-ministers of state. 

“In the first Diet, besides the Speaker, there are twelve 
members out of a total of 300. In the present Diet, besides 
the Speaker, there are thirteen members, some of them the 
most efficient in the body. In the army one hundred and fifty- 
five Christian officers, or three per cent. of the whole number. 
In the navy, likewise a goodly number of Christian officers. 
In the universities and government colleges, both among the 
instructors and students, Christians are found in abnormal 
numbers. Not less than three of the great dailies of Tokio are 
under Christian leadership. The most successful charitable 
institutions are also under Christian leadership, and the work 
largely done by Christian hands. 

“The prominence of so many Christian men in so many 
departments of life. The deep impression they have made 
upon society. The confidence they have won among their 
countrymen in spite of much prejudice, is an unconscious 
tribute to the faith which has made them what they are.” 

Is then the “missionary situation” in Japan a hopeful one? 
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such as to inspire confidence and to call forth increased activ- 
ity in our home churches? We do not hesitate to answer yes. 
The late religious awakening, the forward movement as it is 
called, is an evidence that there is a decided change of senti- 
ment for the better, a turning towards the claims of religion 
and things spiritual. We may, from this time forth, reason- 
ably look forward to steady progress and healthy growth in 
the work of Christian missions in Japan. 

This hopeful condition of the work in general, and that of 
our own mission as well, should encourage us, call forth in- 
creased interest and still greater liberality on the part of the 
entire Reformed Church. 














IV. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM. 


BY REV. C. CLEVER, D.D. 


The difficulties connected with the discussion of this prob- 
lem would be materially decreased, if we could agree upon such 
a definition of the terms as would satisfy a reasonable number 
of those interested in it. Possibly no terms in our ecclesias- 
tical nomenclature slip so trippingly from our tongues, and 
convey with less distinctness the desires of our hearts. In- 
deed, it seems as if some of our most renowned theologians do 
not use the terms at all times, attributing to them the same 
contents. Even so daring a speculator as Harnack says: 
“Neither the conception of the Kingdom of God, nor the way 
in which its coming is represented, is free from ambiguity.” 
We are met upon the threshold with three conceptions of the 
relation of the Christ and the Kingdom ; and these conceptions 
are conditioned by the ideas that we have of the relation of 
Paulinism to the teaching of Jesus. The trend of much 
modern theology is to hold these apart, as two ideas that may 
touch and overlap each other, but starting from two wholly 
different centers. A second view would put them in such a 
relation that the church is that of a species, while the Kingdom 
is that of a genus. The church, according to this view, con- 
tributes all its energy to the ultimate success of the Kingdom. 
A third view would make them concentric and coterminal with 
each other. The idea of the Kingdom has burst upon the 
modern theological world with an intensity that comes from a 
new revelation, or at least a new apprehension of a revelation, 
that had dropped out of the consciousness of the world of 
thought and action. There are numbers who insist that it must 
now become the regulative principle of dogmatics. The great 
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truths, for which the fathers contended so strenuously, left 
the world better, and lifted the church to a higher stage of 
being, but left whole segments of the thinking so inane, that 
the world was not touched by them. It is contended that with 
the Kingdom as a regulative principle, there will be estab- 
lished harmonies never dreamed of by the generation passed 
and gone. It has its advocates in every sphere of thought. 
The new idea of the Kingdom came to us from Germany, but 
found a genial soil, well prepared, in which it has produced 
an hundred fold. It is not too much to say that it has been 
the central thought of the greatest theologians of the day. If 
it has not absorbed all the other theological ideas, it has so 
completely overshadowed them that they are as though they 
were not. Bruce’s treatise on The Kingdom of God made 
him a familiar name in all the world, though I firmly believe 
he had already produced books far superior. The whole move- 
ment owes its vigor to the Ritschlian revival in Germany that 
has made the name of Harnack a household word. In the pell- 
mell tumbling over each other of dignified theologians, in order 
that they may be numbered among the advocates of this impor- 
tant phase of theological thinking, there has been a generous 
and grievous forgetting of other regulative conceptions, that 
have been powerful in pulling down the strongholds of sin. It 
is just possible, that some of these may now be suffering ob- 
scuration, because that, for a while, when they held the field, 
they would not give place to some others, which should chal- 
lenge the suffrage of those interested in the glory of God and 
the good of mankind. 

It has been powerfully contended that Jesus uses the term 
Kingdom on all occasions except two, when he speaks of the 
church; but that Paul predominately uses the term Church, 
and only on a few occasions implies or refers to the Kingdom. 
Recause the teaching of Jesus must always be the rule of faith, 
the fontal source of inspiration for conduct and doctrine, it is 
supposed to be settled at once that the idea of the Kingdom 
is higher than the idea of the Church. 
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Let us not forget two things: First, that what Jesus says of 
the church is of such weight and significance that it threatens 
to sweep everything before it ; secondly, that between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and Paul the activities of Christianity have been 
transported to a different sphere, and we are under a dispen- 
sation of the Spirit; which, according to Christ’s own words, 
was to transcend the one in which Jesus figured personally 
among the disciples. Three notes are given of the Church. 
Tt was to be built by Jesus himself. Passing by the contro- 
versies that have swarmed about that which precedes and fol- 
lows, here we are upon ground where all are agreed. The 
fashioning hand of the Son of God was to be experienced by 
the rising church. There might be delays and misunderstand- 
ings by the workmen summoned to erect the splendid struc- 
ture which had arisen before the mind of the Divine Architect. 
It seems almost like the pause in the creation story, where 
heaven and earth realize that some great thing is about to be 
accomplished. The foundation is that of a rock. It is not 
dependent upon favoring winds, or the voice of the people. 
The rise and fall of human sentiments do not touch it. It 
stands upon a rock. It is constructed that it shall abide when 
empires and kingdoms, which at times fill the earth, have 
passed away like a forgotten dream. When the conflict rages 
and the serried hosts of darkness rush against it, like the floods 
of many waters rising out of the sea which is troubled and 
can not rest, it will outride all the storms. The gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. A vision like that would seem to 
justify all that Paul has written about the church. The advo- 
cates of a radical separation of the ideas of the church and the 
Kingdom insist that Christ never identified the Kingdom of 
God and the Church. The Kingdom comprehends all the 
ethical forces of the earth and of heaven also. Yet when we 
compare the 16th chapter of Matthew, the 16th to the 19th 
verses, with the 18th chapter, 17th and 18th verses, it would 
seem as if He had identified these two ideas. The loosing and 
the binding have to do with a sphere beyond the mundane. 
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It was to be bound and loosed in heaven, as well as upon the 
earth. 

The Apostolic Age was under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
in a sense not possible for the age in which Jesus taught. He 
Himself lamented the sluggishness of the disciples, that pre- 
vented Him from giving them some of the larger visions that 
flooded His own soul, on account of the consciousness of what 
God would do in the unfolding of the ages. 

He found Himself conditioned in His teaching by the con- 
ception prevalent among His hearers, not on account of His 
limitations, but on account of the limitations of His auditors. 
The conception of the Kingdom, Jesus took from the “relig- 
ious tradition of the nation, where it already occupied a fore- 
most place. He accepted various aspects of it in which the 
conception was still a living force and added new ones” (Har- 
nack). This popular theological oracle seems to think, that 
about the only original idea that Jesus added to the concep- 
tion so prevalent was that the Kingdom was to come without 
observation. If it be insisted upon that the Kingdom must 
come absolutely without observation, it will be very difficult 
to see how it is to receive contributions from all forms of eth- 
ical life, and is in turn to transform them. How can it come 
into touch with the family or the state and produce transfor- 
mations there, agreeably to the royal ideas that were in the 
every-day teachings of Jesus? It is the community of believ- 
ers called the church which thus far has represented the King- 
dom of God in the earth, If some honest inquirer should 
ask for some visible society by which the Kingdom of God is 
represented in the earth, is there anywhere a body of believers 
of men and women who are meek and poor in spirit and have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake, to whom has been 
promised the Kingdom of heaven? We could answer him by 
showing no other form of organization than the church. 

The idea of the Kingdom has its roots far back in crea- 
tion itself. Man is to have a dominion because created in 
the image of God, and made to heartily love Him, and to live 
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with Him in eternal happiness to glorify and praise Him. 
Since the beginning he has been assured by the Holy Ghost 
that he shall reign finally with Him over all creatures. When 
we come into the times immediately preceding the coming of 
Christ we have an advance on the idea of the Kingdom. The 
first philosophy of history is given us when the prophetic idea 
of the final triumph of the Kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness dawned upon elect spirits, under the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. When the Jewish theocracy was going 
down in utter confusion and in many senses in egregious 
failure, the faith of the children of God could only be sus- 
tained by a yearning look across the centuries and behold the 
guiding hand of Providence everywhere. The eye of the 
prophet was aglow with the coming of a King. The royalty 
of David and the glory of Solomon were to be surpassed by 
one who should be able to restore more than had been lost in 
a fall. The Repairer of the breach was the image by which 
they expressed their sublimated optimism and thus they were 
enabled to hold fast when the tides of spiritual life flowed low. 
When Daniel prophesied, the burden was for the coming 
of a Power that would be greater than all and would 
be able to crush out every opposition that could be raised 
against it. To him was granted “the first perception of 
the continuous succession of ages (of the fact) that the 
story of humanity is not a mere disjointed tale, but is a regular 
development of epochs, one growing out of another, on a majes- 
tic plan, in which the divine economy is as deeply concerned 
as is the fate of the chosen people.” When there was no longer 
an open vision this idea, contributed by the last of the prophets, 
became the inspiration of an apocryphal literature that gave 
the form or mould into which the idea had to be cast. How 
far these books influenced the mind of Christ will always be 
a matter of interesting speculation. It will be a harmless 
diversion of the mind to picture Christ as writing for the 
pleasure or profit of His companions at Nazareth an essay on 
the books that have helped me, and speak of the Book of Enoch, 
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the Psalter of Solomon, the assumption of Moses or the Siby- 
line Books. And yet a careful study of these books must con- 
vince the impartial student that all that is of any worth in 
understanding the idea of the Kingdom was derived from the 
vision of Daniel. The fountain was here opened, and it was 
perfectly natural that, among a people who produced the Tar- 
gums and had laid the foundation for the Talmud, there would 
spring up a copious literature of fantastic extravagance. There 
was a vision of wide outspreading grape vines, bending be- 
neath clusters such as had never been seen before; of tall tas- 
selling corn; of men who would come to a great age; a vision 
of intellectual triumphs without that long dialectical training 
which had been followed by the renowned nations of antiquity. 
The oppression of the Roman yoke, when some tax gatherer 
entered into the house, haling women and children, and selling 
them into bondage to meet the merciless exactions of an empty 
treasury which never knew the first principles of an enlight- 
ened conscience, moved them to look for a Kingdom of right- 
eousness. But, granting the fullest value to these apocryphal 
predictions, we are prepared to say that they only “expand in 
a fanciful manner all the merely external and symbolical fea- 
tures of those prophecies recognized as belonging to the canon, 
and that in so doing they literalize, secularize and localize 
them, turning poetry into prose and figures into facts, thus 
completely missing and misrepresenting their true meaning.” 

One of the claims pressed in favor of the Kingdom is its 
breadth. It is argued that the conception of the church is 
limited. The Kingdom comprehends all spheres of ethical life 
and action. The family, the state and the church shall bring 
their gifts into it, and shall contribute of their best energies 
for its perfection. The Kings of Tarshish and of the isles 
shall bring presents; the Kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer 
gifts. Art and science and literature shall flourish as the palm 
tree under the inspiration of the Kingdom, and shall in turn 
lend to it all the glowing triumphs of human genius. To such 
a sweep the church dare not, it is said, aspire. It is the great- 
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est of the King’s daughters, among the honorable women that 
stand by in the gold of Ophir to wait upon the King and con- 
tribute to the completion of the Kingdom. But it would be 
doing violence to the teaching of Jesus to insist that it should 
be put upon the same plane with the Kingdom. 

In discussing this particular phase of the subject we must 
not forget that we must distinguish between what has been done 
by those who have professed to represent the church, and what 
the church, if acting under the guidance of its Head, would 
have accomplished. Then, again, we have not yet had the 
church expanding itself to its fullest capacity. It has never 
been allowed to transform, as it can and will, the society or na- 
tion, in the midst of which it has been established. The King- 
dom is idealized, the church is Christianity with its overalls on. 
The Kingdom is a transcendental energy which somehow will 
receive the elect spirit rescued and saved ; the church is a famil- 
iar force that walks along the dusty highway and plucks men 
from the burning. Its ideal will come. It shall some day be 
presented without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. The 
Kingdom is described by Jesus as sustaining immediate rela- 
tions with society, but is distinctly spiritual. It is the directly 
religious and ethical aspects of the Kingdom that are empha- 
sized in the Gospel. Is it not remarkable that we read nowhere 
of Christ setting forth the power of the Kingdom in the dif- 
ferent spheres of art or science or sociology? “Everything is 
looked at in the light of the spiritual, the eternal. We read 
nothing in Christ of the effects of His religion on art, on cul- 
ture, on philosophy, on politics, on commerce, on education, 
on science, on literature, on économical or social reform.” 

When the disciples went forth preaching the Gospel, they 
found themselves in an atmosphere wholly different. The 
environment conditions the formal presentation of the truth. 
The difference between Paul and Jesus has been strained. 
They are no more different than the growing oak differs from 
the acorn. It is strange that the idea of development which 
is harnessed to everything else in the sphere of Christian 
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thought is here found to be so grievously at fault. The world 
to which Paul expounded the principles of Christian truth 
could not have been impressed or won by the methods employed 
by Jesus. He must of necessity become a theologian. The 
thought must formulate itself in another way; but the great 
apostle always winds up with practical applications, that show 
how deeply the beatitudes had influenced his thinking and 
life. When we consider the subject with this thought in our 
mind, the distinction is not so marked. The idea of the King- 
dom in the mind of Christ and of the church in the mind of 
Paul are not so widely different as appears on the surface. 
“Looking rather to the essence of the doctrine than to the lan- 
guage employed a substantial harmony is apparent.” The 
first conception of the Kingdom is that it is spiritual. It is 
founded by spiritual agencies, carried forward by the same 
forces and will be completed in the realm of the spiritual. 
The same must be said of the church. It was founded by 
Jesus Christ. It actualized itself in a way of power by the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. The 
Lord added unto the church daily such as were in process of 
being saved. Unless it be insisted on that the Kingdom of 
God cometh absolutely without observation, then the claim of 
spirituality asserted for the Kingdom can with equal authority 
be made for the church. 

Adeny, in his helpful book on the Theology of the New 
Testament, though arguing that the idea of the Kingdom is 
a regulative principle, says: “The very idea of a Kingdom 
implies a society, and our Lord expended much of His teach- 
ing on the social relations of His disciples. Still, even in these 
social relations he represented them as governed from within.” 
The Kingdom was to have a gradual growth. All develop- 
ment means a passage from a lower to a higher, from a less 
perfect to a more perfect. The full realization of the King- 
dom meant ages upon ages of Christian effort. It would not 
burst upon the age as a glowing apocalypse, but after stren- 
uous exertions. The Kingdom of heaven was to suffer vio- 
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lence, and the violent were to take it by force. How the same 
idea has ever been the inspiration of the followers of Christ, 
gathered into the church! Its divisions, its pages of history, 
that are dark even in the eyes of the heathen nations, its 
wasted energies upon non-essentials, its hesitancy by the way, 
when it should have gone up and possessed the land, can only 
be justified because of its incompleteness. It has been re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ. It is the body of Christ, and 
He is its ever-living head. It is the candle which the Lord has 
put in the candlestick, so that it might give light to all that are 
in the house. But withal it is waiting. It can not be perfect 
till we all come in the unity of the spirit, unto the measure of 
the fullness of the stature in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Another feature of the Kingdom is its world-wide destiny. 
Leaving out of view, for the present, the extension of the King- 
dom into the different spheres of social and intellectual life, we 
grant that the idea of Jesus was to reach the extremities of 
the world. As a leaven it was to permeate the whole lump. 
It was to be an energetic expression of the love of God among 
all nations of the world. But hear how earnestly the repre- 
sentatives of the church are commanded to go unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Go ye therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. And lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world. The disciples were 
to be witnesses of Jesus in Jerusalem, and in Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost portions of the earth. 

The last feature of the Kingdom was its supreme blessed- 
ness. To those who came under its influence there was to 
come a sense of fellowship and of ultimate triumph that would 
make the bearing of burdens and sacrifices easy and light. It 
would produce in the heart the pleasure of the finder of a 
priceless pearl, or of a hidden treasure. It was to be the object 
of a search that would absorb all the other energies of the mind 
and heart. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness and all else will be added unto you. Loyalty to the 
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Kingdom will be followed by a victory that will be worth more 
than all silver and gold and precious stones. But in like man- 
ner the church was to receive a like devotion. The disciples 
not only thought that the church was a blessed institution, 
but that its foundation might be laid, they laid down their 
lives. To die for the truth, and see the church come out of 
the conflict with some assurance of victory, was the supreme 
idea that sustained the disciples in the awful persecutions 
that followed so rapidly upon their efforts to plant the church 
among the people beyond Palestine. The church was always 
exercising a fond mother’s care, and in the end was to be the 
bride of Christ. John Calvin said: “Let us learn by the 
mere name of mother how profitable, indeed, how necessary, 
is the knowledge of her; since there is no other entrance into 
life unless she herself conceive us in her womb, unless she 
bear us, unless she foster us at her breast, unless she guard 
us under her care and government, until we put off this mortal 
flesh and become like the angels.” 

One of the favorite expressions for the church is the body of 
Christ. The members of the church grow up with Him in 
all things, who is the head; and from Him the whole body, 
fitly framed and knit together, through that which every joint 
supplieth according to the working of due measure in each 
several part, making the increase of the body unto the building 
up of itself in love. 

There is a determination to make the idea of the Kingdom 
something greater than the idea of the church. In all this it is 
frequently forgotten that the idea of the church in the New 
Testament, whether used by Christ or more fully by the apos- 
tles, is something vastly wider than any of the individual 
churches, or than all of them together. The furtherance of 
this idea differentiates the church and Kingdom, by charac- 
terizing the church as religious, and the Kingdom as ethical. 
Then the church is easily put into a subordinate position rela- 
tively to the Kingdom. “In the synagogues it would still be 
possible to speak of the Kingdom of God and hope to be under- 
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stood ; but to the mass of Gentile people in Asia, in Macedonia, 
in Greece, in Italy it would convey nothing at all.” 

From the facts that in Christ’s teaching the Kingdom is the 
leading idea, and in Paul’s the church, “the natural inference 
might seem to be that in view of both Jesus and Paul the 
Kingdom and the church were practically equivalent, the 
church being the ideal of the Kingdom realized ; from Christ’s 
point of view the ideal to be realized in the future, therefore 
rarely mentioned; from St. Paul’s point of view the ideal 
already realized, therefore most frequently spoken of. Broadly 
viewed, this is the truth” (Bruce). 

As a historical fact, the church has been actualizing the 
ideas that are being claimed as distinguishing the Kingdom. 
The Kingdom is to permeate all the different forms of life 
and bring them into subjection to Christ. The state, the 
family, art and science are all to be subjects of and contributors 
to the Kingdom. The idea seems to prevail that the church 
is a pent-up Utica, which will never be able to actualize 
itself in a world-pervading activity. In looking back over the 
past, the church has been a powerful factor in advancing the 
interests of civilization. Critics of all faiths, and of no faith, 
have readily and willingly acknowledged the helping hand of 
the church. The social life of the world assumed a kindlier 
hue, because of the blessed influence of the church. John 
Stuart Mill says: “In an age when the weak were prostrate at 
the feet of the strong, who was there but the church to plead to 
the strong for the weak?’ In speaking of the Benedictines he 
says: “They knew and taught that temporal work may be a 
spiritual exercise; and protected by their sacred character 
from depredation, they set the first example to Europe of in- 
dustry conducted on a large scale by free labor. Enormous 
as have been the sins of the Catholic Church in the way of 
intolerance, her assertion of this truth has done more for 
human freedom than all the fires she enkindled to destroy it.” 


In the middle ages the church was the chief refuge and hope 
23 
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of oppressed humanity. We owe to the church the idea of the 
unity of the human family and of the equality and emancipa- 
tion of souls (Mazzini). The influence of the church upon 
modern life ought to be too patent to need assertion. Though 
sometimes its pleadings for the rights and freedom of humanity 
has not rung out with prophetic earnestness, though its timidity 
has sometimes prevented it from dealing out death blows upon 
slavery and wrong, yet, on the whole, it has been gradually 
lifting the world into the clearer light of the eternal day. 

In the sphere of art its triumphs are over and above all else. 
It put those dreams of grandeur and worship into cathedrals 
of stone. The difference between the genius of man without 
the chastening and inspiring influence of the church is the 
difference between a pyramid and a cathedral. The one rep- 
resents an expenditure of energy and blood without the inspi- 
ration of a heaven-born idea; the other would express the 
grandeur of the worship and service due to the God who 
tuleth in the heavens and upon the earth. 

The great pictures and statuary that appeal to all ages have 
been the inspirations of genius that has been born in the 
church. The madonnas, the judgment scenes, the endeavors 
to make the canvas breathe with the face of the Man of Gal- 
lilee, the ideals of the great crises in the life of the soul would 
never have been, but for the church. 

The oratorios, the flower of the musical genius of all the cen- 
turies, found their themes in the church. For the glory of the 
church these sons of song girded themselves, and in harmony 
with the minstrelsy of heaven, sung of the glory of God, and of 
the blessedness of Him who died and rose again. To these the 
angels spake, and bade them sing of the Messiah, of St. Paul, 
of Elijah, of Creation. The church blessed them, and assured 
them that all they did would be for the glory of God and the 
salvation of man. But not only in the music of song, but in 
the poets of the ages the church has moved the singer. Dante, 
whose poems groan with the sorrows of earth, and then flash 
with the golden glories of heaven, could never have attained 
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the heights from which he flung out the never-dying melodies 
but for the church. Milton owes all his inspiration to the 
church. His classical learning, his wide acquaintance with 
the political movements of an age seething with the best 
elements of our modern civilization, the chastening of total 
blindness, would never have enabled him to sing of that for- 
bidden fruit, and of the Paradise Regained. 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that a great 
institution of learning felt itself able to launch out, without 
first receiving the blessing of the church. All that belongs 
to the boasted advance in intellectual triumphs the century 
owes to the church. For Christ and the church are the watch- 
word of some of the best universities in modern ‘times. 

The church not only has a place, but must have a place in 
these times, when it sometimes seems as if we were outgrow- 
ing its influence. The church’s insistence that men must be 
honest and truthful, and pure and charitable, will be needed 
and must be heeded, if anarchy and riot are not to usurp the 
thrones of the hitherto guardians of liberty and of the rights 
of man. These conclusions will not cause us to love the King- 
dom less, but the church more. We will not put a lower value 
upon the teachings of Jesus, but we will put a greater em- 
phasis upon the teachings of Paul. Accepted by the people, and 
insisted upon by those to whom Christ has committed the car- 
rying of the Gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth, they 
will cause men to press into the church, and seek to enjoy 
all the blessings, which Paul assured us they would find 
there. One thing is certain, the Kingdom can not come in 
its perfection till the church, as the Bride of Christ, shall 
in her festal robes receive the marriage benediction at the 
hands of the Father in heaven. The church, then, is but a 
higher stage upon which the Kingdom of God has entered 
in history, and it has thus evolved for itself a speech and form 
of conception which make it intelligible to the people in the 
midst of which it is planted and thus adapted to its purposes 
and wants. 
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The church, according to Principal A. M. Fairbairn, is 
“the mother of strenuous philanthropists, the teacher of states- 
men, the weightiest preacher of economic doctrine, the great 
mother and guardian of social purity, a teacher who can inter- 
pret the meaning of God, who is a moral sovereign, for the 
whole nature, the whole life and the whole duty of man.” To 
attain this ideal the church, he says, must be possessed by an 
unresisting and inextinguishable passion. To this we sub- 
scribe with all our soul and mind and strength. The thought 
revives our courage by the way. It puts the church in a 
Pauline position, and makes it something worth dying for. 
It sets it upon a pinnacle that should put to shame any at- 
tempt to place anything side by side with it as possessing like 
power and usefulness. It sends us back into our pulpit with 
a new conception of the power of preaching, and of the 
efficacy of the blessed sacraments which the church admin- 
isters. It gives us a wider vision of the power and force of the 
church, in the steady uplift given to the civilization of the 
present time. We believe with Dr. William N. Clarke, “that 
the salvation of the world waits for a redeeming church, that 
lives not for its own comfort, or even for its own salvation, 
but for the satisfying of the heart of Christ.” With Prin- 
cipal Patrick Fairbairn, “that if the divine order were fol- 
lowed and the duties it imposes were faithfully carried out, 
the truth would be steadfastly maintained; not only main- 
tained, but spread from heart to heart, from member to mem- 
ber, from the hallowed circles of Christian communities to 
the world around, until, by the advancing movements of spir- 
itual light, and the effulgence of latter-day glory, society in 
every part shall become regenerated to God, and all power and 
authority and rule shall give way before the heaven-anointed 
King, to whom the heritage of the earth belongs.” 

The circle of the influence of the church, through its conse- 
crated manhood and womanhood, is gradually widening. It 
is gradually wakening to the wider fields of usefulness that 
have opened up before it. Its timidity is gradually giving 
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away and it dares to insist, with high priestly solemnity, that 
righteousness and godliness and truthfulness and honesty must 
be maintained in all circles of business and social activity. 
It must count nothing foreign to it while humanity is strug- 
gling for the ideal set by Christ before a world dead in tres- 
passes and sins. It must not sit idly upon its exalted pedes- 
tal and see all forms of intellectual and social life rushing 
madly by without chart or compass to save them from the 
falls and whirlpools below. “At home or abroad, the bodies 
of men are her care, as well as their souls, because bodies as 
well as souls have been redeemed by Jesus Christ. Schools, 
hospitals, sanitary and medical science, the dwellings and 
amusements of the people, trade, commerce, all should be 
placed under the care of the church, and should be based on 
Christ’s law and carried out on Christian principles.” 

O church of the Lord Jesus Christ, church of the martyrs 
and confessors and saints of all ages, body of Christ, mother 
of us all, breathe upon us still the benediction of thy heavenly 
teaching, till the frettings and anxieties of our feverish mod- 
ern life shall be soothed, and we get some clearer vision of 
the inheritance which is ours. Pursue thy conquering way till 
the thrones and dominions and principalities and powers are 
beneath the feet of Him, whose right it is to reign from the 
rising of the sun till the going down of the same. Fill the 
ministry of the sanctuary with new conceptions of the power 
of that truth, which, as an anvil, has broken all that struck it 
in the past, and give us part in that victory that shall be thine 
when, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, Jesus him- 
self shall present thee complete in the presence of the Father. 
Then if, while we are celebrating the nuptials of the Lamb 
with the Lamb’s Bride; and singing a hallelujah chorus with 
the saints and martyrs and confessors of all ages, supported by 
all the minstrelsy of heaven, we shall find that we are to be 
exalted to something that is higher and broader and sweeter 
and purer, our note of gratitude and thanksgiving will be none 
the less jubilant and strong. 














V. 
MISSIONS AS A CIVILIZING INFLUENCE. 
BY JOHN W. APPEL, ESQ., A.M. 


A great diversity of opinion prevails in regard to the rela- 
tive value of the various factors that enter into the process of 
civilization. Those who sing of arms lay great stress upon 
gunpowder as a civilizing power. Others tell us that music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast. Others give chief 
place to commerce and law and government. Who can meas- 
ure the civilizing influence of Moses, Solon, Lycurgus and 
Alfred! Others still lay great stress upon education. The 
torch of science penetrating the hidden recesses of nature has 
revealed to man the powers at his command and has set him 
free. Holt says: “Most of the intelligence and morality of 
mankind have grown up through conquering the hard condi- 
tions of nature. Early men were savages. Man has become 
civilized only through the conquests he has made over nature. 
Through overcoming nature’s difficulties he has become brave 
and strong; through hard study of her secrets he has become 
wise.” He makes contract one of the foundation-stones of 
civilization, and says, “all civilization rests on people trading 
freely with each other.” 

Whatever force these and other similar claims may have, 
undoubtedly the greatest facter in man’s civilization has been 
the power of religion. If the history of the past proves any- 
thing it proves that religion, even in its lowest forms, has 
always led the van in the march of civilization. The civiliza- 
tion of no nation ever rose higher than its religion; and when 
that power failed, no other could save. 

If this be true of religion generally, including natural re- 


ligions, how much more true is it of the Christian religion ? 
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It has been the most potent factor in civilization the world 
has yet known. It it not a mere coincidence that the most 
highly civilized nations are Christian; it is because they are 
Christian that they are the most civilzed. The two facts are 
related as cause and effect. 

The civilizing influence of missions is found in the fact 
that they are the means of propagating the Christian religion 
throughout the world. They are the outposts of Christian 
civilization and mark the points of contact between the Chris- 
tian and non-Christian worlds. 

Missions may, and no doubt do, exert a civilizing influence 
apart from religion. They carry with them wherever they go 
the arts of civilization. They teach manners and morality, 
literature and law, all of which are civilizing influences. The 
early missionaries frequently tamed savage tribes by teaching 
them trades and agriculture. St. Columbanus, in his work 
amongst the Gauls, made everyone about him engage in agri- 
cultural labors. And this phase of missionary effort is, no 
doubt, legitimate. It is proper for missionaries to engage in 
educational work ; to teach people how to live, how to ward off 
disease, how to keep themselves clean and respectable; for in 
this manner they prepare the soil for the better reception of 
spiritual truth. But the chief work of the missions is not to 
teach science and politics and the various branches of secular 
learning, but to carry the Gospel of our blessed religion to 
those who are unacquainted with its precious truths; and it 
is in the exercise of this high function that they accomplish 
most, not only for religion, but also for civilization. Mis- 
sions carry civilization with them because they carry Chris- 
tianity with them. Herein lies the chief civilizing influence 
of missions. As advance guards, in barbarous and remote 
places, in dark continents and on inhospitable shores, with 
heroic energy and sacrifice, they propagate the truths of Chris- 
tianity, the greatest of all civilizing factors. 

It has been mainly through the operation of missions that 
Christianity has spread over the world. In this respect Chris- 
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tianity differs from other religions which have made their 
advances mainly through migrations and conquest. It is one 
of the wonders of history how the early missionaries con- 
verted, at one stroke as it were, entire nations, kingdoms and 
peoples without subduing them by the power of the sword or 
disturbing their autonomy. 

In the propagation of Christianity in this way in heathen 
lands missions have been of untold value in the cause of civ- 
ilization. They have subdued the wild life of the savage, 
often too, where the sword failed to accomplish it; they have 
taught men to respect the sacrednesss of human life in places 
where murder was not regarded as a crime; they have rescued 
woman and child-life from the lowest degradation in pagan 
lands ; they have purified and sanctified home life in the very 
waste places of the earth; they have freed the slave and 
thrown safeguards around the weak and dependent; they have 
scattered the principles of human freedom wherever they 
sowed the seeds of the Christian religion; and they have per- 
formed marked service especially in breaking down national 
barriers and establishing friendly international relations be- 
tween estranged peoples. 

The marvelous success that has attended the work of mis- 
sions in spreading the light of Christian civilization over the 
world is largely due to the fact that the. Christian church 
has always had a proper regard for the natural differences 
of men. No missionary ever succeeded by attempting to de- 
stroy or to crush out the natural characteristics, qualities and 
habits of the people with whom he came into contact; and to 
force upon them an entirely new and different form of civili- 
zation. Civilization cannot be transplanted in that way. The 
Christian religion is universal in its character and is intended 
for the uplifting of all men, wherever and under whatever 
condition they may be found, through natural channels and 
along the line of natural types and characteristics. The great 
missionaries were always wise enough to build upon the nat- 
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ural elements of character as they found them. They labored 
to build up, not to destroy, the natural. 

When Paul, the greatest of all missionaries, preached to the 
men of Athens on Mars’ hill, he did not despise or ignore the 
elements of good he found in their civilization and attempt 
a radical overthrow of Greek life; but his method was to 
plead for the Gospel as something necessary for the natural 
completion of the Greek civilization. He said, referring to 
the inscription, “To the Unknown God,” “Whom, therefore, 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” He quoted 
their own poets, ““For we are also His offspring.” 

The method of St. Patrick in Ireland was of like charac- 
ter. He did not attempt to eradicate the natural elements of 
the Irish character, but rather to transform them and make 
them Christian. He made friends of the Irish bards who 
formed a hereditary and sacredotal class. He listened to Os- 
sian, the blind Homer of Ireland, as he sang the long epic 
of Celtic kings and heroes. The bard became a convert and 
“the harp of the bards has continued the symbol and embla- 
zonry of Catholic Ireland.” When once blessed and trans- 
formed, says an old author, the songs of the bards became so 
sweet that the angels of God leaned down from heaven to lister 
to them. 

The work of St. Columbanus amongst the Gauls; of St. 
Columbana amongst the Picts and Scots; of Boniface, the 
apostle of Germany among the Teutonic tribes; of the intrepid 
Auskar among the Scandinavian Vikings in their native 
homes and icy fiords, was of the same character. They planted 
the cross wherever they went, whether in the savage camp in 
the forest, or before the king on the throne, whether before 
robbers pillaging Roman possessions or among the pirates of 
northern seas, without discrimination, giving men everywhere 
to understand that the Christian religion belonged to men, 
irrespective of nationality, race or condition of life. 

The work of St. Augustin and his successors in England is 
a bright example of the operation of the true spirit of mis- 
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sions and their civilizing influence. His coming to the shores 
of Britain was a more notable event in the march of civiliza- 
tion than the landing of the Romans, of Hengist, or of Wil- 
liam the Conquerer. The Christian civilization of England 
to-day is the outgrowth largely of the influence of St. Augus- 
tin, and his co-missionaries, under the great Gregory, among 
the Anglo-Saxons. The Christianizing of this wild, free and 
independent race, is ranked as one of the greatest conquests 
of the church. The story of the sale of the fair young Anglo- 
Saxon slaves in the streets of Rome moving the immortal 
Gregory with compassion; of the entrance of St. Augustin 
into the kingdom of Kent bearing the cross and the image of 
the King of kings; and the conversion of King Ethelbert, 
reads stranger than fiction. It was most marvelous, if not 
miraculous, in the language of Burke, “to have detached from 
paganism without violence a violent people; to have intro- 
duced it into the Christian Commonwealth, not man by man, 
and family by family, but at one stroke, with its kings, its 
warlike nobility, and all its institutions.” 

This result was not accomplished by destroying the natural 
character of the Anglo-Saxon and imposing upon him a for- 
eign civilization, but by infusing the Christian spirit into 
his life, having due regard to his originality of character, his 
love of freedom and home, his language, his laws and his 
customs. Speaking of the work of the missionaries amongst 
this race, an eminent author says: “Augustin and Paulinus, 
Wilfred and Theodore neither introduced or attempted to 
introduce any essential change in the political and social insti- 
tutions, so different from those of the Roman world, which 
the Anglo-Saxon nation had brought from the shores of Ger- 
many, or found in the smoking ruins of Great Britain. Sat- 
isfied with having deposited in these brave hearts the secrets 
of eternity, the rules of moral life, and strength to struggle 
against the corruption natural to every man born of woman, 
they left intact the spirit of the race, so that underneath his 
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Christian vestment the old Teuton still stood perfect and com- 
plete.” 

Augustin once asked the Pope why there were divers cus- 
toms in the church, when the faith was one, and why the lit- 
urgy of the church of Gaul differed from that of the Roman 
church. The Pope replied: “You, my brother, know the 
usage of the Roman church, in which you cannot forget that 
you were brought up. But if it should happen that you find 
in the Church of Rome, or in that of Gaul, or in any other, 
some usage which you believe to be more pleasing to God, I 
enjoin you to select it with care, and give it a place in the 
new Church of England. For institutions are not to be loved 
because of the place whence they are derived, but rather are 
places to be beloved for the sake of the good institutions that 
exist therein. Choose therefore among the churches all that 
is pious and reasonable, and out of what you thus collect form 
the use of the English Church.” 

If modern missionary efforts are to succeed, it will be along 
the lines we have indicated. The best civilizing influence 
that the missionary can carry to foreign lands will be found 
to be the plain Gospel of Christ and Him crucified. No 
other agency, political or otherwise, should be substituted for 
th. Gospel, for it is the only power unto salvation. No other 
standard should be substituted for that of the cross. But if 
this standard is to become a permanent force in heathen lands, 
it mus: pot be raised in hostility to natural characteristics and 
temperaments. Christianity is not intended to mould all 
men after one type. It is intended to regenerate men’s lives 
in harmony with natural types and differences. That is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural. The nat- 
ural must be sublimated into that which is spiritual. 

The natural man is the handiwork of God as well as the 
spiritual man. Man must indeed be born again, but this does 
not mean that he must become recreant to what God has made 
him by nature. While Christianity is universal in its charac- 
ver and adapted for men everywhere, it will not always be 
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apprehended in the same way. Hence it is that the church 
assumes different forms in different lands, as witness the 
Greek Church, the Roman Church and the Gallic Church. 

As every individual instinctively resists that which tends 
to crush out his personality or individuality, so it is with 
nations and races. 

The forcible imposition of a foreign civilization upon any 
people can never, in the very nature of the case, be attended 
with good results. If Christianity is ever to become a power 
in Japan it must assume a Japanese type; if it is ever to 
become a power in China it must assume a Chinese type. It 
will be taken up by these people just as it was by the Gauls 
and Anglo-Saxons, as a power to be wrought out in and through 
their own respective peculiar types of character and civiliza- 
tion. Hence the wisdom of training Japanese and Chinese 
themselves to do missionary work among their own people. 
There seems to be a peculiar call at the present time for the 
guiding influence of the Christian religion upon the civiliza- 
tion of these two people. Let this influence be exerted in the 
way of an infusion of Christian principles into their national 
life and character, rather than in the way of an effort to eradi- 
cate these natural qualities and characteristics. The light is 
certainly breaking in the far East, and the indications are that 
the Christian religion and civilization will enter the open 
doors to these vast empires as it did in the past to the nations 
of the West. Their civilization, however, must not be meas- 
ured by their ability to speak English, to manufacture bullets, 
guns and armor plate. They need to be taught how to love, 
not how to shoot; how to do good even as Christ went about 
doing good, not how to get the most out of life for self at the ex- 
pense and sacrifice of others. Both empires are indeed making 
vast strides in civilization; but what they need to-day more 
than anything else is the message of the Gospel, for the re- 
fined vices of civilization are often worse than the crude 
vices of barbarism. 

We pride ourselves as a nation in the conquest of our arms. 
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We boast of the expansion of our empire as we plant the flag 
upon foreign lands. 

A far more important conquest, from the standpoint of civ- 
ilization alone, is the conquest of the cross. It is a greater ciy- 
ilizer than bullets, railroads, telegraphs, manufactures or 
constitutions, important as these may be. Its conquests are 
not those of force and aggression, but of love, peace, amity and 
good-will. 

The greatest dynamic force in the civilization of the world 
is the principle of self-sacrifice and love as manifested in 
the life of the Master. 

When this power becomes-dominant in the life of the world, 
then indeed may the world be said to be truly civilized. 

But we would not be misunderstood. The highest plea 
for the support of missions is not that made in the interests of 
civilization alone. Christianity is not intended only to civilize 
man, but also and primarily to save him. The higher consola- 
tions of religion are more than civilization; and missions have 
a divine sanction in the commands of the Master. According to 
Speer, “It is the aim of foreign missions to make Jesus Christ 
known to the world, with a view to the full salvation of men 
and their gathering into true and living churches.” 

According to Capen, “The missionary’s impulse comes 
from likeness to Christ in consecration to the will of the 
Father and in the yearning to save men. Thus love originates 
all missionary effort. This passion for redeeming humanity, 
based on love for a personal Christ, is one of the greatest phe- 
nomena of the century.” 

On these grounds the foreign missionary efforts of the 
church find their highest justification. 

But the Christianization of the world involves its proper 
civilization, and when we plead for the cause of missions as 
a saving power we also plead for it as a civilizing power; and 
the plea is just, for Christianity has come into the world not 
only to save men or individuals, but also to regenerate society 
and civilization as well. 











VI. 


THE PASTOR WITH HIS BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT STUDY. 


BY HENRY H. RANCK. 


This precious “book divine, by inspiration given” is before 
us. We study it for our own edification, to learn of God and 
to refresh our souls. We prize it above all other books as a 
help to God’s truth in ministering to other souls. In our 
youth we were taught that it was infallible. Every word and 
teaching therein was to be received as the utterance of God 
without further question. In later days we heard with a par- 
alyzing thrill of horror that some men were attacking this 
foundation of our faith, that they were bad men, reeking with 
malice, servants of the evil one. We were shocked when 
told that this part of the Bible was no longer credible, that 
that book was not written by the long-accepted author. In 
the course of scientific and philosophic studies, in which the 
theory of evolution more and more took hold of us, we came 
also to feel a discrepancy between what the Bible was claimed 
to teach on certain points and the views of the universe we 
had come to hold. Then came a struggle in many an earnest 
heart. Some clung tenaciously to the Bible and shut their 
eyes to the teachings of science; others cast the Bible over- 
board entirely, thinking that because some teachings did not 
square with what they were convinced was true, the whole 
book was untrustworthy; the great majority of earnest seek- 
ers, feeling that there must be unity in the various realms 
of God’s truth, strove to gain a proper conception of what 
the Bible really is, and what it really claims to teach. 

This quest has brought its reward. We are coming to know 


more accurately how the Bible came into being; and there is 
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a widely prevailing conviction that we understand much 
better its real teaching, which is not out of harmony with 
other truth. Many of us feel that the Bible is infinitely 
more precious to us than ever before, because we view it 
in a different and more rational light. Textual and literary 
criticism, contemporary history and archeology, and many 
other lines of investigation have contributed to a result in 
which there is an undisputed consensus of opinion on essen- 
tial points. A survey of the thought movement of the past 
century shows that this interest in the Bible is but a small 
part of a great investigation into every department of God’s 
truth, that it is the latest wave of study following on the great 
upheaval of the Reformation, and the end is not yet. The 
work of the Reformation, which was primarily to call the 
church back to Christ, is still incomplete. 

Many abuses and errors were swept away in the sixteenth 
century. The Protestant Church then entered upon the con- 
fessional stage in which the catechisms, creeds and the Bible 
became the standards of external authority over against the 
infallible Roman Church. The reformers accepted as author- 
itative the Bible with the exception of the Apocrypha, and 
also the formulations of doctrine by the early councils. They 
were not able to disengage the true essence of Christianity 
from all the accretions of pagan philosophy and heathen cults 
which became inevitably interwoven with the church’s dogma 
as she passed through her bitter conflict with Jewish, Oriental, 
Greek and Roman systems of thought. The scholars are busy 
now in studying Christ and the apostolic age. We feel that 
they are digging dangerously near to the living foundations 
of our religion. Shall we call a halt and say—“no farther” ? 
Never. We believe the truth can take care of itself. We 
deprecate violent, destructive, irreverent assault; we invite 
all careful, reverent, constructive work which will bring out 
the truth in its purity, disengaged from irrelevant and hin- 
dering elements. We believe, moreover, that, as we are Chris- 
tians, nothing which is Christian is foreign to us, and that the 
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Christian consciousness of godly men, under the Spirit’s 
guidance, can be relied on to conserve the truth now, as in 
the early days it sifted out of many religious books the choice 
writings which constitute the Bible, and then on the basis 
of Bible teaching formulated the church’s doctrine. We have 
a conviction, too, that as God is in His world, slowly educat- 
ing men, the Christian consciousness of truth and duty is now 
keener and more enlightened than ever before, and that we 
need not tremble for its ultimate findings. We cannot expect a 
new and satisfactory basis to be laid for us at once or even very 
soon. The task before the scholars is a very difficult one, the 
arguments on many questions are cumulative, and available 
facts and records are scant, but a far-reaching, comparative 
study will bring a result which will be generally accepted 
by earnest, enlightened men. Bibical study along these lines 
is a comparatively new departure, especially in America. 
The taunt that there are many new theologies and that the 
higher critics disagree on many points betrays an altogether 
superficial view of the situation, and an entire failure to grasp 
the trend, meaning and present status of the movement. 

We need to remember that the far less difficult work of 
making the Reformation creeds took time. Zwingli began to 
preach the Reformation doctrines in 1516; a year later the 
storm swept over Germany, but the various confessions ap- 
peared only after the lapse of time and hot discussion—the 
Augsburg Confession in 1530 and the Formula of Concord 
fifty years later; the Anglican articles, first drafted under 
Edward VI. in 1547, were not completed until Elizabeth’s 
reign at the beginning of the next century; our own Heidel- 
berg catechism was published in 1563, nearly fifty years 
after Zwingli began his protest against Rome; the canons of 
Dort were passed in 1620, and the Westminster Standards 
were adopted in 1643. New creeds and statements of belief 
are in process of formation at the present time. We can be 
sure of this, however, that those great doctrines which have 
persisted through the centuries have a content of truth which 
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is indispensable to our religious life. The truth which they 
contain will find a more satisfactory expression in the new 
formulation. When the new body of doctrine shall emerge 
many will look and say, “Why, it’s not so different from the 
old after all, and how much more satisfactory !” 

Now all this work of reconstruction has primary relation 
to the Bible, is bound up with the new views of the Bible. 
But what is the pastor to do who uses the Bible in church and 
Sunday-school amongst people many of whom look on it as 
a literally infallible guide. He will hear an ardent person 
remark, “I believe every word between the lids of that book. 
If there was a single word I didn’t believe, I would not be- 
lieve any.” Apparently, with many persons, the whole Bible 
stands or falls together. ‘They conceive of Christianity as 
being primarily certain views regarding the Bible—if those 
views are to be changed Christianity goes overboard. The 
attempt to inculcate the new views is very apt to shock people 
and one has fears lest their faith be undermined. Shall we 
zealously defend the old, resist the new at every point, and 
hold an unsympathetic attitude to modern research and prog- 
ress along these lines? This would be a great blunder; it is 
this which drives to infidelity—-we know whereof we speak. 
It is only damming back the swelling stream that ought to 
move steadily on, and which, thus accumulating its strength, 
will after awhile break forth and perhaps do damage in its 
suddenness, especially to the protegés of those who, in their 
blind zeal, hindered its flow. Shall we blurt out the new 
views, tell the people that this and that are no longer to be 
believed, and shock and frighten them and undermine their 
faith? Such a course would be cruel, without tact and com- 
mon sense, and positively wicked. 

The position of the pastor who is conscientiously in sym- 
pathy with the newer thought and just as earnestly devoted to 
his work of helping souls is sometimes not a very comfortable 
one. He has the lurking fear lest he be not at the same time 
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true to himself and to his people. There is a course to be pur- 
sued, however, which seems clear and unmistakable. Trying 
to keep in touch with the most careful and progressive thought, 
the pastor is bound in truth to teach his people, not what he 
disbelieves, but what he believes. If there is one book about 
which men have a right to know the truth, and the whole 
truth, it is the Bible. It is intended through the aid of the 
Spirit to be our guide into the truth, and it is an insult to the 
Book and to the Spirit to maintain false notions regarding it. 
It is the counsel of cowardice to say that it is not safe to teach 
the people the whole truth about it. Many crimes through the 
centuries have been committed by the church because the 
Bible was viewed as equally inspired throughout, and for 
the same reason many pernicious superstitions still prevail. 
In teaching the new views we want to be positive, not nega- 
tive, constructive, rather than destructive. 

The reproach that has come on the new Theology and the 
higher criticism is due to some of its reckless, destructive ad- 
vocates. There are teachers in American seminaries who are 
looked upon as dangerous; there are colleagues in the same 
schools who hold views equally advanced, yet they are con- 
sidered safe. The one class is constructive in tendency, the 
other destructive. It is wicked to kick the crutches from under 
an infirm man, even though we may argue that they are crude 
and out of date. If we persuade him that other supports are 
better and more serviceable he will be glad to give up the old. 
Even casting out evil spirits, leaving the house swept and 
garnished, but empty, is perilous business. To fill the life 
with new truth and spirit is the best method of exorcism. It 
is the counsel of prudence therefore to lay stress on those 
positive, undisputed teachings which appeal to every sane 
man’s conscience. Lay hold of “the things which cannot fail.” 
It is a procedure of questionable wisdom to place much em- 
phasis on things which do not appeal to the heart nor probe 
the conscience. External authority alone, whether of the 
church or of any human kind, is not calculated to make men. 
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The air of freedom must be breathed. The Christian is a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, whose service means perfect liberty. 

The people ought to be told, therefore, how the Bible was 
made. It was the product of centuries of religious life and 
development. The writers of the Old and New Testaments 
had not the faintest idea that what they wrote would ever 
form part of an infallible book. They wrote as any relig- 
ious teacher or preacher writes, viz., to meet immediate vital 
practical questions. Of course, they were in a peculiar way 
inspired by the Spirit. The Holy Spirit is in the word of God 
and works through it on men’s lives. We may not be able 
to define precisely how the Spirit abides in the Word, or how 
He works, but we know He is there. We can tell the differ- 
ence between a live body and a corpse, even though we cannot 
explain how the life principle is connected with the flesh. 

We need to understand the circumstances under which the 
authors of Scripture wrote in order to comprehend their 
meaning. We need not be afraid to tell the people that there 
are historical and chronological inaccuracies, that there is 
an unmistakable human element, as well as Divine, in the 
Bible. They will see that the heavenly lustre of truth is not 
dimmed by being held in an earthen vessel. The Bible was 
written for a religious purpose, and its primary value is 
religious. We are to search the Scriptures because they tes- 
tify of Christ. We will get ourselves into trouble if we try 
to make the Bible do service out of its sphere of spiritual and 
moral teaching. Of course, we should never deliberately call 
men’s attention to contradictions and inaccuracies; but they 
will come to us with questions originating in wrong views 
of inspiration, questions which cannot be explained if Scrip- 
ture is regarded as literally inerrant. We are wise if we can 
get them to look at the Word of God in a way which will meet 
difficulties acceptably. We want to quit defending theories 
which assume that the Bible is scientifically up to date. It 
is an altogether unwarrantable wresting of words to try to 
show that certain passages were predictive of modern scien- 
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tific inventions. Such practice leaves hearers under a wrong 
impression of the functions of Scripture. Robertson, already 
fifty years ago, held that a spiritual revelation from God 
must involve scientific inaccuracies. To have taught in Gen- 
esis that the making of the world was an age long process 
would have been incomprehensible to the children of Israel. 
To have taught that the earth revolves around the sun, that 
there is no firmament, that what apears to be so is only infinite 
space, would have led primitive people to say, “This cannot 
be, it is contrary to what we see. If we cannot trust this 
teacher in things which our eyes behold, why should we be- 
lieve what he teaches of God”? 

We wrest Sripture when we try to make the story of crea- 
tion harmonize with science. It is a beautiful poetical rep- 
resentation of the fact that God made the heavens and earth. 
On this question Drummond took issue with Gladstone and 
showed that from the standpoint of the new science of Bib 
lical criticism “the problem of the reconstruction of Genesis 
with geology simply disappears,” because it is irrelevant. 

The literary study of the Bible teaches us that various lit- 
erary forms are used to convey religious truth; not only his- 
tory, but poetry, epigram, folk-lore, drama, fiction, apoca- 
lypse, allegory, parable. There is no valid reason to doubt 
this. Why, then, should we not teach it. The stories of 
Balaam’s ass and of Sampson, the books of Job, Esther, Jonah 
and Daniel lose none of their religious meaning when viewed 
in this light and relieve us from evident difficulties. We do 
not regard Jonah and Daniel as religious stories in order to 
get rid of the great fish or the fiery furnace, but there are a 
multitude of difficulties which hinder a reconciliation with 
known historical facts. Jonah and Daniel were undoubtedly 
historical characters, but in these books there is evident the 
free use of fancy interwoven with facts in order to produce a 
moral effect. And the one teaches the glorious missionary 
thought to narrow-minded Israel; and the other powerfully 
inspires to courage and fortitude the disheartened and over- 
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borne Maccabeans, even as on a lower plane the Scarlet Let- 
ter impresses us with the awfulness of sin and the terrors of 
remorse, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin with the iniquity of slavery. 
Whether the parable of the prodigal son is the narration of 
an actual occurrence or a story framed by Jesus for a defi- 
nite end, it is no less true to human nature, and teaches as 
nothing else in the Scriptures the father-love of God. Is it 
safe to teach these things? Surely. How much less unreal, 
then, the religion of the Bible becomes, and how much more 
we are impressed with the similarity of God’s dealings with 
His children throughout the centuries. 

Questions of authorship need not disturb us. What if Moses 
did not write the entire Pentateuch, nor Isaiah the entire book 
which bears his name? The teachings of Deuteronomy are 
no less practical and the insight of the later Isaiah no less 
keen. In neither of these, if we carefully study them, is 
there the assertion or the evidence of the claimed authorship. 
The same may be said of the authorship of many psalms. In 
the case of some books without doubt the traditional author- 
ship is no longer tenable; why not tell the people these things 
if occasion calls for an answer on that point. Let them know 
that the authority of a book has more valid credentials than 
a man’s name can give. 

What shall we say of the miraculous element in the 
Bible, some or all of which is called in question in cer- 
tain quarters? Admitting the literary forms above referred 
to, we shall have less of the miraculous to deal with 
than if we view all as credible history. Doubtless many 
things looked upon as miracles in Bible times would not now 
be so regarded. Even to us to-day, with all our knowledge, the 
world is full of mystery and wonder. We, of course, accept 
the miracles of Christ, also other miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture. Such acceptance will be our assumption in teaching. 
It is not wise, however, to lay undue emphasis upon the 
miraculous. I believe in Christ, not because of the miracles 
which he performed, I accept the miracles because I believe 
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in Jesus. Robertson claimed that “the attempt to base Chris- 
tianity upon miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy is essen- 
tially the vilest rationalism, as if the trained intellect of the 
lawyer, which can investigate evidence, were that to which 
is trusted the soul’s salvation, or as if the evidence of the 
senses were more sure than the intuition of the spirit to which 
spiritual truths almost alone appeal.” The miracles are often 
called signs in the New Testament. Surely what is signified 
is more important than the sign. There should be the place of 
emphasis. We should work from within outward. The mira- 
cles of Christ are parables of spiritual truth and thus used 
are beautifully helpful. 

These are a few suggestive lines along which a minister 
may safely go. The degree in which a particular pastor may 
teach these truths will depend upon his opportunities to study 
and understand them; and also on the temper and condition 
of his congregation for receiving them. He should be careful 
and conservative, keeping his feet on solid ground. He should 
go slowly, yet as a minister of God’s truth he is bound to have 
his face toward the ever coming light and welcome all fresh 
truth with joy. 

The new views of the Bible and the theological concep- 
tions wrapped up therewith are in the air. One might as well 
try to keep daylight out of Berks County when the morning 
sun rises over the western continent as to attempt to isolate 
the Bible from the enlightenment of science which is flooding 
every field of inquiry. Our people get glimpses of these new 
ideas, receive false impressions of their relation to the vital 
things of religion, and will be distressed, if we do not fortify 
them by the more correct instruction. 

Should not the ministers who are the leaders of the church, 
be the leaders of the people into the clearer light which God is 
permitting us to behold? Is it not a species of unbelief to 
hold that there are truths which it is not safe to teach men. 
Of course, it must be done with care, nor may tentative theo- 
ries be boldly proclaimed as eternal truth. We must speak 
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the truth in love. There are things to be told which some 
are not yet ready to receive. We should, however, bring all 
truth to bear pointedly and practically upon life, and thus 
we can treat the Bible in a way that will not offend and at the 
same time prepare the rising generation for the new views. 

The ministry of the Reformed Church enjoys peculiar ad- 
vantages for this difficult work. With us the word Reformed 
means, not a rectifying of the church three hundred years 
ago which was ultimate, final, impossible of improvement, 
but a continuous process of correction as we grew in appre- 
hension of Christ and understand more clearly the record of 
His life and the obligations of our times. Reformed has a 
past meaning, full of patient study, heroic life, glorious mar- 
tyrdom; is has also a present meaning which is inspired by 
a knowledge of the past. We therefore reform and form again 
our systems of thought, our standards of conduct, our habits 
of life, to the ever clearer knowledge and the ever deepening 
insight. It is no reflection on those who thought and wrought 
before us if we go beyond them, and in doing so perhaps dis- 
card some of their conceptions of the Bible and divine things. 
They improved on their predecessors, and we shall be unwor- 
thy of them if we fail in our day to use the knowledge avail- 
able to make the sacred Scriptures and theology the instru- 
ments for moral and spiritual ends which they are designed to 
be. Nor may we be so presumptious as to think that the new 
theology is final, ultimate and never afterward to be improved 
upon. There is progress in the world and men should ever be 
advancing in wisdom and knowledge under the loving tutelage 
of the Spirit of God. 

The preacher and pastor therefore has a great opportunity 
and he will surely improve it. He will want to acquaint him- 
self with current thought, yet if he devotes too much attention 
to critical study he will dwell in an arctic atmosphere which 
will rob him of efficiency in practical work. He wants to 
keep his heart warm in touch with Jesus Christ; at the same 
time, it is well to keep the head cool and clear. It is true 
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that in Christ’s kingdom nothing availeth “but faith working 
through love”; nevertheless, we are rational creatures and 
must hold certain views regarding the Bible, some doctrinal 
system to satisfy the understanding; and the fewer vulner- 


able points in our system, the more acceptable and efficient our 
teaching will be. 











VII. 
THE EMOTIONAL ESTIMATE OF JESUS. 
BY REV. J. E. HARTMAN. 


Conspicuous in this religious age, among all classes, is an 
unrest and hunger of heart that express themselves in the 
ery, “Back to Christ,” or languish lamentably unexpressed 
and unsatisfied. This unrest and its watchword cannot be 
wholly wrong, for they evidence the principle that lies at 
the root of true religion—the Christo-centric movement of 
intellect and emotion which always has been, and necessarily 
always will be, the mark of Christianity at its truest. Yet, 
to ery, “Back to Christ,” and returning to a consideration of 
His person, are not of themselves to insure a satisfaction. 
They are simply a quest whose conclusions do not stand as 
impregnable strongholds wherein an aggressive theology will 
be content to station itself. The intellect is compelled to 
stand before such conclusions in reverential awe and call them 
true; but the heart, in spite of a logic that fixes itself upon 
unanswerable premises, simply bows and mourns a loss—a 
loss that may seem fanciful, but which is after all, terribly 
real. 

It is a privilege, thoroughly legitimate, that would eliminate 
from a study of the personality of Jesus Christ every presump- 
tion of metaphysics. Doubtless it is even necessary to do so. 
To look at the plain Jesus without the halo that theology in 
past ages ascribed to Him, is a right that the temper of our 
times demands. It is proper to call such a view of Christ 
rationalistic, provided the term does not convey the stigma 
which tacitly gives it the tinge of infidelity. Rationalistic 
it is; nothing less, nothing more, because it makes Christ un- 
derstandable. Reason is not forced, on the one hand, to re- 


pudiate Him, nor, on the other, to defame itself. 
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This undogmatic investigation may very much modify, or 
even attempt to extinguish the idea of the incarnation; but it 
is itself a re-incarnation of the living Christ. It reaches up 
into the mists of philosophical confusions, lays hold of Christ, 
and interprets Him anew in a form that is recognized as nat- 
ural, and for that reason is understood. 

But this method leads us on to a simple, unadorned fact. 
It gives us Jesus—as He walked and taught and suffered. 
The mind grasps Him and learns to know Him as the con- 
summate genius of all history. The most enlightened modern 
judgment, in cold, searching analysis, regards the man and 
his work, and renders again the Pilatian verdict: “I find no 
fault in Him.” Faults enough there may be in the records 
that portray Him to us; but in His character, as it was in 
itself, dwelt only the comeliness of perfection. The mind 
knows Jesus the man, in some sense understands Him, and 
is satisfied. 

But the heart wants Christ. The emotional nature can 
never content itself with a mere fact. The fact is its raw 
material out of which it constructs its gods. Philosophy, on 
the face of it, looks like an intellectual product; but philos- 
ophy is searcely less emotional than poetry. A poem trans- 
figures the material creation, or human attributes, functions 
and relations into grander and sublimer order. Philosophy 
does the same thing with the processes and conclusions of the 
intellect. It takes a thought and inbreathes it with a passion, 
just as poetry looks into human eyes and calls them “homes 
of silent prayer.” And so near akin are the two that they 
sometimes merge and become indistinguishable. It is difficult 
to pronounce whether Browning is more a poet or a philoso- 
pher. Shakespeare is a poet preéminently; Kant, as much 
a philosopher; but the emotions that are aroused by a sym- 
pathetic interest in the works of either are not dissimilar. 
The intellect is an explorer and discoverer. It searches tombs, 
unearths trophies of the past, but rests content at that. Emo- 
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tion is creative. It walks throngh the valley of dry bones 
and breathes until a multitude arises in bloom and vigor of 
life to assert power and accomplishment. Jesus, the fact of 
rational search and interpretation, appeals but slightly to an 
enhungered heart so long as He is entombed within rigid 
intellectual restrictions. The heart does not want to under- 
stand Him; it wants to adore Him. 

And just here arises the dilemma. The mind will not exalt 
its operations until it ceases to understand Jesus; the heart 
will not adore what the mind has debased to the level of 
understanding. This conflict seems to be an outward affair 
as waged between rationalism on the one side, and conserva- 
tism on the other. It is, however, really an internal conflict, 
which expresses itself externally only as particular persons 
are more under the dominance of the intellect or emotion. 
How shall the matter be solved? The intellect cries “Back 
to Christ,” and forthwith seeks in Jesus an arbiter of the 
difficulty. Reluctantly the emotion follows, and looks on not 
without dire misgivings as to the final outcome. 

Essentially, this return to Christ means to seek in gospel- 
records for the isolated fact, Jesus. And so it comes to be 
simply a transferring of the problem from the present to the 
past. It is the identical battle between emotion and intel- 
lect—but it is fought on another field. Intellect struggles to 
rear strict limitations of the field. These limitations natur- 
ally begin and end with the fact. It is therefore not allowable 
that emotion, as it obtained among the gospel-writers, should 
have an equal consideration? Hence the fourth gospel, which 
is so decidedly emotional, shall be relegated to comparative 
silence. Paul is too much of a philosopher to be granted a full 
and free hearing by the side of the more unimpassioned 
Mark. Even within the synoptic writings themselves a careful 
and rigorous distinction must be maintained as between the 
simple fact and the emotion breathed into it. 

In order to lead forth any conclusion at all satisfactory, 
from such a contradiction, one distinction is absolutely neces- 
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sary. Men must learn to distinguish between a fact and a 
truth. Facts are the interpretation of intellectual percep- 
tions. They are segments of circles—those particular seg- 
ments which the intellect is able to grasp. When truth, like 
white light, shines upon the soul as a prism, it is broken up 
into its elements—and fact is the element which the intellect 
can lay hold of and appreciate. Fact, then, is but one of sev- 
eral constituents that enter into a complete truth. It is im- 
portant; it is indeed quite indispenasble; but it is not the 
whole truth. 

A whole truth must be perceived by the soul as a whole: 
it can scarcely be said to be comprehended ; it is apprehended. 
There may be elements of truth that are never appreciated 
because of the limited faculties of the soul; but undoubtedly 
whatever of truth does enter human experience must touch 
the soul at every point. To claim otherwise were either, ou 
the one hand, to make truth much less than it is (fact), or, 
on the other hand, to make the soul what it is not— intellect 
only. 

Jesus Christ said: “I am the truth.” If this claim be true, 
it will require every faculty of a human soul to grasp the 
idea of Christ. What we term the emotional estimate may 
not be dispensed with. 

Nor is the fact, Jesus, as such, to be the criterion by which 
we judge the emotional estimate to be correct, any more than 
vice versa. The content of emotion and of intellect are not 
respectively dominant and subordinate. They are identical— 
the same shield viewed from different sides. Or, rather, the 
same object perceived by different powers. It is two pic- 
tures of the same thing; but the two are so completely har- 
monious that they become one. To be harmonious of neces- 
sity limits both; intellect is kept from assuming absolute 
sovereignty—as it delights to do—and emotion is restrained 
from rampant mysticism. The world exactly needs the two- 
fold picture of Christ as found both in the Synoptic and the 
Johannine records. It is a careful balance of the two that is 
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the crying need of the day. To establish and maintain that 
is one of the most delicate tasks that can be undertaken by the 
theologian. 

It has been assumed that a clearer fact is the hunger of 
men; that the world demands a Christ and a religion that 
will be understandable. But the soul will never worship a 
fact, as such. Given the fact, Jesus, with all the lesser 
accessory facts to boot, and if all else be denied, the whole 
world to a man will rise in the most stupendous infidelity 
that ever cursed the heart of history. The lowest savage that 
crawls through tropic jungles may utter his childish prayer 
to a fetisch stick, carved by his own hand, but it is not the 
stick as a fact that he fears and worships; it is the stick as a 
god! His intellect on some mount of assurance might say: 
“Soul, be not deceived; this is a stick. Thou hast conceived 
it thyself; thy hand hath marked out its only mysteries. Be 
wise; renounce, or simply pray to it as a stick; for a thou- 
sand like it lie untrusted in the forests, far and near.” “Nay, 
but,” cries the heart, “it is not the stick—it is the god behind 
the stick.” The fetisch is a transfigured fact. And no pagan 
in all his darkness, nor any Christian, though he stand on 
the very summits of enlightened faith, can ever bend the knee 
to anything other than a transfigured fact. 

It will not do to minimize the necessity for the fact in 
itself. If the transfiguration is to be valid it must have a sub- 
stance. This substance is the fact—and its nature permeates 
and modifies the transfiguration. Emotion takes the product 
of intellect as its object; it can do nothing else. Its opera- 
tions are largely determined by the sort of matter it works 
upon. 

God, as such, is not a fact; that is to say, He is not a dis- 
covery made by the intellect. Hence He is utterly beyond 
the human soul. Intellect has not and cannot find Him. 
Emotion, therefore, has not presented to it an object to work 
upon. Owing to the very constitution of the soul, a revala- 
tion had to be made if men are to know God. Now, such a 
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revelation, by a psychological necessity, had to be made to 
the intellect first. And as a matter of historical occurrence, 
it was so made. God made Himself known first as a fact. 
This is the secret of fetishism and of idolatry. The Old Testa- 
ment abounds in instances of theophany. Its Ark of the Cov- 
enant is the fact that appeals to the intellect. The Shekinah 
was the divine surety—a fact which was tangible and unmis- 
takable. Israel’s constant tendency toward grosser idolatry 
evinces the certain need of the human soul for a fact to work 
upon. God was leading the race by strange providences, by 
almost material interventions, by promise and threat, upward 
from the earthy fact to the conception of his character spir- 
itually. Jesus Christ is the supreme fact of revelation. He 
stands on its very summit. He is our God tangible. Without 
Him, monotheistic, Father God would be inconceivable. 
This is true because otherwise God is not, and cannot be a fact 
for the intellect to grasp; and emotion would have no one ob- 
ject to transfigure. 

We come then to three concise conclusions which become 
stepping stones to a very high altitude. 

1. God is not, and cannot be known as He is, aside from 
the fact, which is the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 

2. The human soul never has, and never can worship aught 
but the fact transfigured. 

3. Emotion consistently and unconditionally insists that its 
transfiguration of the fact is as essential a part of the truth 
as the fact itself. This denied, it closes its eyes and the fact 
drops down to its place among all other mere facts, and devo- 
tion dies. 

Hence religion rests on two pillars: (1) God, as an in- 
tellectual fact, which is Jesus of Nazareth. 

(2) God, as an emotional transfiguration; which is Jesus 
Christ. These two premises, though similar, are not the same. 
For in the first God himself refers Jesus as a historical fact 
to the intellect; in the second, the emotion acknowledges the 
fact of the intellect and refers it back to God. 
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The conclusion must be self-evident: either there are two 
persons, an intellectual Jesus, and an emotional Christ; the 
one, a historical reality, the other a poetic fancy. Or else 
there is one person viewed from two standpoints, perceived 
by two powers. The former were a confusing duality whose 
practical issues must be, on the one hand, an inane mysticism ; 
on the other, an irreligious materialism. The latter is potent 
identity which has been the vigor of historic Christianity. 

It will not do for the intellect to concede a point and say 
that, for men, Jesus has the value of Deity. Emotion quickly 
perceives the tacit concession and repudiates it. Emotion 
cries aloud in other phrase, “it is not the stick—it is the god 
behind the stick”; it is not Jesus the man—it is God in 
Christ. 

It will not do for emotion to cut loose from the fact in 
order that it may be free to dream dreams. The only living 
way is for analysis to grow up into synthesis—that emotion 
and intellect merge their respective products into one image; 
as the vision of the right eye and the vision of the left eye 
blend into one vision of one object, so shall the whole-soul 
energy, applied to God, present in beatific vision our trans- 
figured Jesus. And we shall be rapturously justified when 
we join in heart and voice with Thomas, and cry, “My Lord 
and my God.” 














VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Evorvution Turory in THEoroey. 


Until recently it used to be said, with some degree of plaus- 
ibility, that the theory of evolution was an un-proved hypoth- 
esis. Theologians especially would rid themselves of its 
presence in this way, and go on formulating their doctrines 
concerning God and the universe without the least reference 
to its teaching. This is now no longer possible. Evolution 
is now as much an established theory of the universe as is the 
theory of gravitation or of planetary motion, although it 
may not be capable of being demonstrated by the same kind 
of proof. But if it has not been demonstrated by as conclusive 
a process of reasoning as that by which a problem in geometry 
may be demonstrated, so neither has the old theory of crea- 
tion by fiat, to which it is opposed. Who has ever proved that 
the earth and all that it contains was created by an immediate 
divine fiat in just six days? The fact that this was once 
believed to be the teaching of Scripture does not establish its 
correctness. And with all the analogies of nature, as we now 
know nature, in its favor, the evolution theory is vastly better 
supported than any theory by which it may be opposed. Nor 
is there at present any sign of a reaction in favor of the old 
mechanical theory. And we do not think that we assume any 
risk in expressing the conviction that there will never be any 
such reaction ; for the history of thought does not move back- 
ward, any more than does history in any other view. 

In fact, the theory of evolution, which was at first applied 
only to the development of organic nature, has now been ex- 
tended to all spheres of thought, not even excepting theology 
and ethics. It has long been charged that the higher criticism 
of the Bible is merely an application of the principle of evo- 
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lution to the composition and study of Sacred Scripture. But 
this should not be considered a matter of reproach to Biblical 
criticism, for if the principle of evolution be true, it must 
apply here as well as elsewhere, and no fault should be found 
with theologians for so applying it. The readers of this 
Review will probably remember that three of the leading 
new books noticed in the January issue of the current year, 
and two of those noticed in the April issue, all written by 
professional theologians, deal with some of the most important 
and most fundamental theological themes in the light of the 
theory of evolution. These books came to us in the usual way; 
and their authors are men of established character and learn- 
ing, who enjoy the confidence of the Christian public. This 
is but one evidence of the tendency of theological thought at 
the present moment; and it points to no imminent reaction in 
favor of any abandoned theory. To the readers of this 
Review, who have long been familiar with the doctrine of 
historical development, this fact can not be otherwise than 
welcome; for it shows that the thought of the age is coming 
up to the standpoint which the leading theologians of ous 
Reformed Church have long since, though perhaps at times 
timidly and falteringly, occupied, and for which they occa- 
sionally suffered persecution. 

Theologians who once scouted the development theories of 
_ Neander and Schaff, are now no longer afraid of the evolu- 
tion theory of Darwin and Spencer. They have come to know 
these theories better than they once knew them, and they have 
come to understand that they are not at all hostile to relig- 
ion. In fact, they have come to perceive, with Huxley, that 
“evolution has no more to do with theism than the first book 
of Euclid has.” Huxley says that if the evolution of a chicken 
from a microscopic cellular germ, which we see going on 
every day, is consistent with the attributes of deity, then so 
must also be the evolution of a world. The evolution theory, 
then, is not atheistic, as it was once supposed to be. It does 
not dispense with the idea of creation and of a Creator. It 
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only explains the method of creation, or of the origination 
of the universe, in harmony with the laws of the human mind, 
and in harmony with what we now know of the laws of the 
existing universe. Evolution, according to the definition of 
LeConte, is “a continuous progressive change, according to 
certain laws, by means of resident forces.” Accordingly, evo- 
lution is not an agent, or agency, but a method or law. It is 
the law or plan according to which the Creator works in the 
production of the world; and this law is not imposed upon 
God from without, but is merely the inherent mode of His 
own energy. It is not the law of evolution, then, that produces 
the world, but it is God that produces it according to the law 
of evolution, which is but an expression of the rationality and 
constancy of His own eternal will and power. As specialized 
in the progressive genesis of the universe the one law of evolu- 
tion takes the form of natural selection, rational selection, 
heredity, and so forth, in all of which works the one creative 
will of God. 

The world in general may be viewed from two different 
standpoints, the one scientific, the other religious. The sci- 
entific view regards the world from the outside, as a connected 
system of phenomena, ruled by the law of cause and effect, 
in which one event always follows another in the same un- 
changing order. From this point of view every effect has its 
cause in a preceding state of the system, and every existing 
object is the product of a chain of causation that runs back 
indefinitely into the past. The religious view regards the 
world from within, and in relation to the absolute ground 
of its existence and qualities. The forces, which from the 
scientific point of view are seen simply in relation to single 
things, and as being transformable from one state into another, 
are, from the religious point of view, perceived as standing 
in immediate connection with the absolute ground of the uni- 
verse, or rather as being functions of the absolute and univer- 
sal subject which we call God. Looking at the world from 
without, as the scientist looks at it, it presents a continuous 
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and orderly process of change, which- upon the whole is a 
process from a lower to a higher condition. In this process 
there are really no gaps, no leaps, or breaks. The process 
is absolutely continuous, and one condition always issues out 
of a preceding condition according to the universal law of 
causation, which is simply uniformity of sequence in the ex- 
istence of things. The apparent breaks are not real. The 
comparatively sudden appearance of leaves and flowers in 
spring, the somewhat sudden bursting forth of the young bird 
from the egg, or the birth of a young mammal are all manifes- 
tations of forces which have been gathering energy for weeks 
and months before, and do not prove that there is any discon- 
tinuity in the processes of nature. That is the form in which 
nature presents itself now; and reasoning from analogy, we 
are bound to come to the conclusion that that is the form in 
which it has always presented itself. If there had been an 
intelligent eye observing from without the process of the 
world’s becoming, from the first moment until now, it would 
doubtless have seen a continuous process of change—a change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the indefi- 
nite to the definite—one race of beings always, by slow de- 
grees, giving birth to another, from the lowest animatea pro- 
toplasm up to man. Should the scientist who looks at this 
process from the outside only, now conclude that there is noth- 
ing in the universe but this process—that the process itself 
is the creator of the world, he would be greatly mistaken. 
Behind the process, and not to be seen with the bodily eye, 
there is the absolute ground, or power, by which the process 
is originated and sustained; and that power is God. It is 
the mind and power of God that constitute the evolving en- 
ergy and law of the universe. Out of nothing nothing comes ; 
and, therefore, wherever there is change and becoming, we 
must infer the existence of an ultimate ground, that can in 
itself be nothing less than that which comes to be. Intelli- 
gence and goodness in the universe, for instance, points to 
intelligence and goodness in its source. 
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But this is the point of view that meets us in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and in religious experience and thought. It is the point 
of view of prophets and apostles, who see and hear God in 
nature and in nature’s phenomena. In this view it is God 
that creates the world. He stretches out the sky; He makes 
the sun, moon, and stars; He gives men rain, and. sun- 
shine, and fruitful seasons; He feedeth the ravens, and giveth 
the young lions their food. In all these phenomena the sci- 
entist sees only a succession of events proceeding according 
to an orderly law; the religious prophet sees the hand of God 
in all. Where the scientific philosopher, armed with tele- 
scope, and microscope, and spectroscope, and crucible, sees 
only natural events arising according to natural law, the 
prophet sees miracles, that is, occurrences produced by the 
supernatural will of God. And these diverse views are not 
contradictory; they are complementary; just as seeing and 
hearing are not contradictory, though the eye can not see 
sound, nor the ear hear color. And the religious view is much 
the deepest view; for it is God who is the Creator and Gov- 
ernor of the universe, although the telescope of Laplace could 
not discover Him. But God creates according to the law of 
evolution; and it would be as absurd for the theologian to 
deny this truth, as it would be for the scientist to deny that 
there is any creator at all. In fact, this would be like the 
blind man’s denying that there is any color because he can not 
hear any, or feel any. But how do we know that evolution 
has been God’s method in the creation of the world? We 
know it because this is the method by which He makes things 
now. Or shall we say that God does not make things 
now? Has He ceased to work, and has He left everything 
now to the operation of “secondary causes”? Did God, for 
instance, make the first man, but does He not make men now? 
Are men now less immediately the creatures of God’s love 
and care than was the first man? If God does not make me, 
then why need I care who made Adam, or how he was made? 
But if God makes things now, and makes them according to a 
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fixed and unalterable law, then the presumption is that He 
has always made things in the same way; and in the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, this presumption must amount 
to a positive conviction. It must, of course, be taken for 
granted that the law which governs God’s operation is not 
established by any power outside of God; it is simply the mode 
of His operation, and has its ground in His own nature and 
will. In working according to an unchanging method, though 
always with distinct reference to the nature of the object to be 
produced, God remains simply true to Himself, and mani- 
fests His infinite wisdom and power. A God who should 
often have to change His plan could hardly be regarded as a 
God of infinite wisdom. 

Some philosophers and theologians are willing to accept 
the doctrine of evolution in general, but they have trouble 
at certain points. This is not as much the case, perhaps, now 
as it used to be in the past; but the difficulty has not yet en- 
tirely ceased. One of the points in regard to which theolo- 
gians especially have had trouble related to the beginnings. 
An absolute beginning is, of course, inconceivable. The notion 
of a beginning implies time. But time is a condition of finite 
or created things. Before there were created things there was 
no time; and before there was time there could have been no 
beginning. To speak, then, of an absolute beginning of the 
universe would imply the idea of a time before there was any 
time; which is absurd. Hence the notion of an absolute be- 
ginning of the universe is not a notion to be seriously rea- 
soned about. How and when the fire-mist out of which suns 
and planets have been evolved, was produced, is not a ques- 
tion to which any rational answer is possible, and rational men 
will not permit themselves to have any difficulty with it. But 
it is different with the notion of the beginning of life, of sen- 
sation, and of self-consciousness. Here at least, it has been 
thought, there must have been breaks, or leaps, in the process 
of nature. How could life have come out of lifeless matter ? 
Or how could feeling and sensation ever have developed out 
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of mere senseless life like that which belongs to protoplasm ? 
And, finally, how could self-conscious mind ever emerge out 
of bare animal life? At these points, at least, it has been 
thought, there must have been discontinuity in the process of 
nature—new principles must have come into the process from 
without, constituting new beginnings in the process. This, 
however, is a compromise between opposite theories, and can, 
therefore, not be satisfactory. 

If the evolution theory is true at all, it must be true uni- 
versally. No compromise can be accepted between it and 
the mechanical theory. Nor is such compromise now gener- 
ally supposed to be necessary. The authors of the books 
referred to above need none. They see that the apparent 
breaks in nature are not real breaks. The chasms can be 
bridged. The different departments of nature can readily 
be united under the idea of one continuous and organic sys- 
tem by the notion of “resident forces.” The forces of nature 
are differentiations and manifestations of one force imma- 
nent in the whole, and that one force is the will of God. The 
will and power of God, if they have anything to do with the 
origin of the world at all, must be supposed to be immanent 
in the process always and everywhere. The objection that 
out of lifeless matter no life can come, or out of merely ani- 
mated matter no consciousness, in fact, proceeds upon the 
theory of atheism, or at least of deism. If there were no God, 
self-existent, self-conscious, and living, then, indeed, it would 
be impossible to account for any change in the universe. Or 
if God after the creation of the world, or any part of it, had 
withdrawn from it, and left it to run on of itself, according 
to the dream of deism, then also it would be difficult at least 
to conceive of the possibility of change, especially in the direc- 
tion of progress, taking place therein. But let the resident 
force in nature be the living, rational will of God, immanent 
in the process every moment, and working teleologically, and 
we can have no difficulty in understanding how, at any point, 
where the plan and purpose of God require it, new orders of 
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existence could appear without any break or miracle. As 
regarded from the point of view of science, there would no- 
where be any sharp line of division, but one order would in- 
sensibly shade off into another and higher one, although with 
the imperfect means at our command, we might not in all 
cases be able to discover the “missing link” in the chain of 
development. There is no reason that we can see why such a 
view of creation should not be as worthy of God, to say the 
least, as is the old mechanical theory. We believe that it is 
much more so. It brings God infinitely nearer to His world, 
and especially to man. We can at least better understand how 
God can be called our Father, if we suppose men to be the 
offspring of God, who energizes in nature directly by the ex- 
ercise of His love and wisdom, than if we suppose them to 
have been created after the manner in which a sculptor creates 
a statue. But at any rate the analogies of nature are now all 
in favor of creation by evolution. And it is now believed 
that this theory is not only not inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian idea of God and of the universe, but that it is far wor- 
thier of God and far more in harmony with what we know of 
the organic universe, than is the old “carpenter theory.” 

But, it has been asked, how does the fact of moral and 
religious life square with the theory of evolution? Suppos- 
ing that the existence of the organic universe may be ex- 
plained by means of this theory, how about revelation, how 
about inspiration, and miracles? And how about the fall, and 
sin, and redemption? Can anybody explain the fall on the 
theory of evolution? We answer, no, probably not—at least 
not the “fall” of the theologians; but, then, we do not know 
how anybody could explain it on any other theory. We are 
at least sure that the old doctrines of a federal headship and of 
a donum supernaturale in the case of the first man, of the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of it, of the intervention of Satan, of the 
eternal divine decree, and the various other theological inven- 
tions, fail utterly to explain it, and need a good deal of expla- 
nation themselves. The fall which these theories have been 
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invented to explain, is neither the fall of Scripture nor of 
modern ethical thought; and the fact of our not being able to 
explain that fall need not give us any serious concern. That 
fall, and the consequent theory of “original sin” which is con- 
nected with it, presupposes the intellectual and moral perfec- 
tion of man in the moment of creation, and then an instanta- 
neous loss of this perfection, and a sudden plunging into total 
depravity. All this, according to modern ethical thinking, 
is entirely inconceivable. A perfect moral being can not be 
created off-hand. Only a machine can be made in that way; 
but a machine is not a moral being, and its perfections are not 
virtues. A moral being is a being that possesses freedom, or 
power of self-determination; but in order to be such, it can 
not be created in a state of moral determination by an instan- 
taneous act. Righteousness and true holiness are not quali- 
ties that can be given in creation; they can only be self- 
acquired. The moral human subject in its full actuality must 
in a certain sense be self-originated. Out of the energy resi- 
dent in the physico-psychical constitution of an incipient 
human being, such as the creative energy in nature, the laws 
of heredity, and the influence of environment, have produced, 
the self-conscious and self-determining personality can emerge 
only by its own effort. In other words, free personality can 
never be an off-hand creation, but must be an evolution. And 
in its initial stage of development personality can only contain 
the possibility of intelligence and morality ; the actuality must 
in either case be its own achievement. At least that is the 
way in which a man is made now; and the probability is that 
no man has ever been made in any other way. Thus, then, a 
true theory of personality and freedom is not only consistent 
with the doctrine of evolution, but absolutely demands such a 
theory. 

But the fact that character is the free production of the 
person—the stamp which the person impresses upon his own 
nature by his volitions and acts—implies the possibility of 
failure and of sin. At the point where self-determining 
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energy and knowledge of good and evil emerge in nature, 
there must necessarily begin the possibility of sin. And 
remembering, now, the fact that personality emerges out of 
an animal nature—that that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and that in this “natural” there 
still persist, according to the simple law of inertia, the ten- 
dencies which in the animal give rise to the struggle for exist- 
ence, with its violence and disregard for the existence of 
others—remembering this fact, we can not consider it strange 
that sin should make its appearance very early in the history 
of the human race. The “flesh” is there from the beginning, 
with its preponderant energy, to solicit the spirit to carnal 
or sinful modes of feeling and action. The appetite, or de- 
sire, which gives birth to sin, dwells in the carnal nature; 
but that appetite is not sin until the will has entered into it 
as a fertilizing, actualizing power; as the ovule in the pistil 
of a flower is not a seed until it has been fertilized by the pol- 
len of the anther. Sin arises when the will, at the solicitation 
of some animal tendency in the lower nature, chooses an action 
which is morally the worse, while it has power to choose the 
better. But why does the will, this power of self-determina- 
tion in man, ever thus lend itself to the impulse of the carnal 
appetite? That is a question which, we believe, no theory can 
explain; and so sin, in spite of all theories, must ever remain 
a mystery. But sin having occurred once, we can easily see, 
from what we know of the law of heredity, and of the possi- 
bility of degeneration in the process of evolution, that the 
tendency to it may become a permanent habit in human 
nature; which, having become a reality, must persist until its 
power is broken by the recuperative energy of the law of moral 
life which abides in humanity in consequence of its constitu- 
tion in and through the divine Logos, and which comes to its 
full manifestation in a higher stage of development. Such is 
the doctrine of the fall and original sin according to the theory 
of evolution. By means of it we get rid of the arbitrary doc- 
trine of the “covenants,” of “imputation,” and also of the 
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crude notion of “total depravity.” If there is a hereditary 
tendency to sin in human nature, so there is also a hereditary 
tendency to virtue. And the mere tendency to sin, moreover, 
is not actual sin, and according to the teaching of St. Paul, 
involves no guilt or condemnation; for “sin is not imputed 
when there is no law,” that is, no knowledge of law. The 
tendency to sin becomes real sin only when it has been actual- 
ized by self-conscious volition. 

But if evolution be the law of the universe, it must em- 
brace not only nature and morality, but also religion; and 
Christianity can be no exception to its sway. If sin came 
according to the law of evolution, then according to the same 
law also must come redemption from sin. And so, in fact, 
an ever-increasing number of theologians: now regard the 
case. It is the special purpose of the notable book of Griffith- 
Jones, on Ascent through Christ, for example, to show that 
just those facts which, like the incarnation and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, have been supposed to be most refractory to the 
law of continuity of development, are after all not outside 
of the operation of that law. If the law of evolution be the 
law of the universe, then there can be no gap or chasm be- 
tween any one part of the world and any other part. As we 
must suppose an insensible rising of inanimate into animated 
nature, and an insensible transition from animated nature 
into self-conscious and personal life; so also we must suppose 
an insénsible gradation between nature and the spiritual. 
Though there is a distinction, there is no gulf between the nat- 
ural and the spiritual, or between the first and second crea- 
tion; and the latter does not annul or violate the laws of the 
former. As there is no gulf between the life of the plant and 
the flower and fruit which it bears, or between the human 
body and the human soul, or between different stages of 
growth in the same soul, so there is no gulf between the natural 
world and Christianity. If full justice is to be done to Chris- 
tianity, it must be apprehended as the ultimate goal of the 
divine world-plan. We do not do justice to Christianity when 
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we regard it merely as an after-thought in the divine mind, 
occasioned by the occurrence of sin, or as a parenthesis in the 
process of the world’s history, designed to bridge over a breach 
caused by an unexpected event. It is an old question in theol- 
ogy whether the incarnation would have taken place, and 
whether there would have been a Christ, if there had been no 
sin. It has usually been supposed that the teaching of the 
Bible favors a negative answer. If that were true, then faith 
in Christianity would be considerably more difficult than we 
believe it is. There can be no doubt, at least, as to how this 
question must be answered from the standpoint of the evolu- 
tion theory. This can allow no such break of continuity in 
the life of humanity as would be implied in the notion that 
Christianity is a mere contingency occasioned by the accident 
of sin. Either sin must be a necessity, a divinely determined 
factor in the development of mankind, or Christianity can not 
be dependent upon sin for its existence. From the standpoint 
of theistic evolution we are bound to believe that Christ is the 
central man, the head of humanity to whom belongs the pre- 
eminence in all things, the King in the Kingdom of God, 
which is the absolute goal in the moral process of the world, 
and that He could, therefore, not be an accident. 

And we believe that any true theory of ethics must come 
to the same conclusion. It has been a disputed question 
whether there can be any such thing as Christian Ethics, in 
distinction from universal or philosophical ethics. Ethics is 
ethics, it has been said, and nothing can be more ethical than 
ethics. This is true doubtless if ethics, or morality, is viewed 
from the standpoint of human perfection ; but there is after all 
a vital difference between ethnic morality and Christian 
morality, just as there is a difference between ethnic religion 
and the Christian religion. The former is religion at a lower 
stage of development; and so ethnic morality is morality at 
a lower stage of development than Christian morality. But 
what is it, now, that distinguishes Christian morality from 
morality at any lower stage? It is the appearance of the prin- 
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ciple of love. In the best ethical thinking of the day it has 
become a commonplace that love is the highest form of moral- 
ity. It transcends infinitely the morality of the categorical 
imperative. The highest command of the law is the command 
to love God. But love can not be realized by giving com- 
mandment. One man can not get another to love him by 
merely commanding him to love, but only by loving him first. 
Tt is love that begets love, as it is fire only that kindles fire. 
This is true in man’s relation to God, as well as in his rela- 
tion to his fellows. In order to elicit love from man, God 
must love man—must impart Himself in personal form to 
man, for that only is love in its full sense. Consequently no 
perfect moral life among men would ever have been possible 
without a self-manifestation and self-communication of God 
in human nature; which is the essence of love. Thus, then, 
ethics unites its testimony with the voice of evolution in de- 
claring Christianity an essential and necessary stage in the 
process of moral human life—its absolute and final stage. 

But if Christianity be an essential stage in the process of 
human life, then Christianity in its essential nature must be 
in harmony with the universal life of man. There can not be 
one law for the process of human life in its natural and nec- 
essary form, and another law, or no law at all, for the existence 
and working of Christianity. To speak of an “irruption of a 
higher law” into the domain of nature and humanity, can have 
no meaning from the standpoint of evolution. There may be 
different forms and stages in the process of development, 
bringing to view differentiations of one and the same law, 
but there can nothing come into the process from without 
that is foreign to its original conception. Christianity must 
join itself as inwardly and organically to the world of nature 
and of man, as one domain of nature is joined to another. 
If Christianity be true, it can at no point contradict the con- 
stitution and law of the world as universally known. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the miraculous, and what room is 
there left for it? Whatever may be our view of it, it can not 
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be supposed to be a suspension or violation of the laws of the 
natural world, which, be it remembered, are nothing but the 
unchanging and ever-consistent modes of the divine will and 
action in nature. In the time of Jesus and of the writers of 
the New Testament nothing was known of any laws of nature. 
All occurrences were considered alike natural and supernat- 
ural, the ordinary as well as the extraordinary. Every event 
in nature was ascribed to a direct personal agency. Still a 
difference was always made between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary operations, such, for instance, as the production of wine 
by means of the grape plant, and the apparently immediate 
production of it from water by the power of Jesus. Events of 
this kind, however, it may be supposed, belonged essentially 
to the realm of religious contemplation, not to the realm of 
scientific thought. In fact, miracles do not occur in the world 
of space and time; and a miracle could, therefore, not be per- 
ceived by the bodily senses. Miracles belong to the inward 
or spiritual apprehension of the world; and the reality of 
miracles could, therefore, not be tested by any scientific ex- 
periments. It is commonly said that the occurrence of miracles 
ceased with the Apostolic age, and that none occur now. [f, 
however, it be true that all events, excepting, of course, such 
as are caused by the agency of finite personality, proceed 
directly from the operation of the divine will, whose limit of 
variation can be bounded only by the necessity of self-con- 
sistency, who then could undertake to say of any particular 
event that it is either ordinary or extraordinary? Is a season 
of drought, scorching vegetation and threatening famine to 
man and beast, or a refreshing shower of rain making the 
earth glad, an ordinary event, or is it an extraordinary event ¢ 
Who could tell? By the religious contemplation of nineteen 
centuries ago it would have been pronounced a miracle; by 
scientific thought it would now be declared a natural event, 
depending upon the natural laws of meteorology. And this 
must be true of all the authentic miracles of Scripture. To 
the Egyptian, and doubtless also to many of the Israelites, 
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the drawing back of the waters of the sea would simply appear 
as a natural phenomenon, resulting from the operation of 
well known physical causes, while the seer of Israel beholds 
in the event an immediate operation of the power of God—a 
miracle. And this is doubtless the way in which all the Scrip- 
tural miracles must be viewed. They must be regarded as 
operations of the divine will and power, without, however, 
abrogating in any case the law of physical causation as known 
in nature and history. That God could dispense with the 
law of causation as ordinarily known, if ever there were a 
sufficient reason for it, must, of course, be admitted; only it 
would be contrary to all experience. And what would be 
gained by such a conception? If all events in nature and his- 
tory are divine, as being produced by the divine will in har- 
mony with the ordinary laws of causation, how could they be 
any more divine if they were produced under suspension of 
these laws? If all our bread is God’s gift, though produced 
by the ordinary methods of nature, how could it be any more 
His gift if it were produced in contravention of these meth- 
ods? Have we not as much reason to be thankful for our 
daily bread if it is given to us in the ordinary way of nature, 
as we would have if it were given in a way that should ignore 
the process of nature ? 

But it is not our purpose in this article to present a full dis- 
cussion of the nature and meaning of miracles. To do that 
would require a study of the scriptural miracles in detail. 
Our object here has been simply to show, by a few illustrative 
examples, how the evolution theory, which is now so widely 
accepted in science and theology, must modify some of our 
most fundamental conceptions of God and of the universe, 
and how this modification involves no disadvantage at all to 
our Christian creed. In fact, we believe that this modifica- 
tion of our fundamental theological conceptions will tend to 
the reinvigoration of the Christian faith where it is now life- 
less and dull. God has long been believed to be a far-off God. 
This theory brings Him nearer to His world. According to 
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the theology which has long been current, God was near once, 
when the world was created by His immediate fiat, and again 
when it was redeemed. Then He walked with men, and 
wrought miracles, and inspired prophets and apostles. But 
since then He has been far off again, and there is nothing in 
the world now to testify of Him except the Bible, or the Bible 
and the Pope, according to one view. Now this dreary theory 
of an absent God and an orphaned humanity, which para- 
lyzes faith and deadens men’s hearts, meets with a powerful 
corrective in the theory of evolution. This latter theory rests 
upon the idea that God is as near to the world and as active 
therein now as He has ever been. It enables us to take in 
earnest the words of Jesus, “My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” It teaches us to see God as immanent in nature and 
history, and permits us to believe that every human being is 
His offspring, whom He loves as a child. Having lost our 
faith in God as an absolute and far-off sovereign who is will- 
ing, if not like Kronos to swallow up His own children, at 
least to see them forever tormented for His own glory, the 
evolution theory points us to a God who is near us, around us, 
and within us, and of whom we can say, Our Father, in a 
truer and deeper sense than we ever could before. But is not 
this pantheism, it may be asked by some. We answer, no, we 
think not. Pantheism begins where the personality of God 
ceases to be recognized,.and where God and the world are de- 
clared identical. But the doctrine of evolution does not com- 
pel us to do either. God, according to evolution, is in the 
world, and the world is in God; but God is greater than the 
world. If the doctrine of evolution has ever been held in 
a materialistic or pantheistic sense, it has been so held in viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle of thought as well as of being, 
namely, the principle: Ex nihilo nihil fit. Our creed is that, 
however much God is greater than man, and however unable 
we may be by searching to find Him out to perfection, yet 
He is an infinite person, uniting in Himself absolute reason 
and will, and whose character of infinite love and goodness 
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stands revealed fully in Jesus Christ. And that is not the 
creed of pantheism. But we are sure that there is nothing 
in the theory of evolution that is essentially inconsistent with 
that creed. 





LESSON OF THE DISASTER IN THE ANTILLES. 


The recent calamity in Martinique, St. Vincent, and some 
of the smaller islands of the Lesser Antilles, ranks among the 
greatest disasters of the world. Within the short space of 
three minutes thirty thousand lives were destroyed in the town 
of St. Pierre, which rested peacefully on the slope of the dread- 
ful Mont Pelée; and perhaps twenty thousand more perished 
in other parts of Martinique, in St. Vincent, and the neigh- 
boring islands. Besides, the value of property destroyed was 
enormous. The greater part of the island of Martinique has 
been reduced from a most fertile and beautiful spot of earth 
to a barren and frightful desert, covered with lava, voleanic 
stones and ashes, in some places to the depth of many feet. 
The people who have escaped with their lives are helpless 
fugitives in other parts of the islands, and most of them can 
never return to their homes. The island will for years, per- 
haps for centuries, to come be a scene of utter desolation. As 
for the destruction of life and property this catastrophe may 
justly be compared to the destruction of Pompeii by an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in A. D. 79, and to the earthquake of Lisbon, 
in A. D. 1755. Similar disasters have occurred in other quar- 
ters of the globe, but they have not become so well known as 
these. 

Naturally this tremendous calamity has given a shock of 
horror to the human mind throughout the civilized world, and 
has started again those questions, so often asked in vain before, 
What is the meaning of such disasters? Why are they per- 
mitted to occur? If there is a God ruling the world benefi- 
cently and wisely, why does He not prevent such horrors? 
It is said that on the fatal 8th of May, the date of the first 
great eruption, a new crater was formed in the side of Mont 
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Pelée looking directly towards St. Pierre, and that from this 
new crater were belched forth the fire and the ashes which in 
a single moment destroyed the lives of thirty thousand people. 
Why was this crater turned just in this direction? Could not 
omnipotent power and infinite wisdom and goodness easily 
have given it some other direction? If the eruption was a 
necessity in the process of the earth’s still advancing evolu- 
tion, would it not have been possible without this destruction 
of life? What is the meaning of such events in the conduct 
of divine providence? And the same question may be asked 
in regard to the permission of moral evil and its concomitant 
physical consequences, which bring more suffering upon man- 
kind than any arising from natural causes. What about the 
permission of war, with its tremendous destruction of life and 
property? Why are men allowed to tear and murder each 
other with more ferocity than that displayed by the dragons 
in their slime? And what shall we say especially of religious 
wars and persecutions? Has not the Christian church de- 
stroyed more lives in the interest of her orthodoxy than were 
ever destroyed by the action of earthquakes and volcanoes? 
What shall we say to these things? In regard to the latter 
point we may say that the church soon lost the spirit of her 
Master and of His religion, and mistook the object of her 
mission in the world; but this aberration with its dreadful 
consequences, too, was permitted of God. How, then, shall 
we justify the ways of God to men ?—that is, provided we be- 
lieve that there is a God, and that He has anything to do with 
the affairs of this world. 
There is no lack of theories which have been devised in 
answer to these questionings of the human heart, though none 
of them, perhaps, may be considered convincing or conclusive. 
There is, in the first place, the theory that all such occur- 
rences as volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, hurricanes, floods, 
wars, famines, plagues, and similar calamities, are direct divine 
inflictions visited upon men on account of their sins. This is 
an old theory. It was held by the Greeks in the time of 
26 
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Homer. When the Greek warriors were perishing before the 
walls of Troy, they were told that the calamity was due to 
the wrath of Apollo, one of whose priests had been dishon- 
ored by Agamemnon. On a superficial or partial view, at 
least, this seems to be the teaching also of Sacred Scripture. 
In the way of example reference may be made to the case of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. We read that “the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out 
of heaven; and He overthrew those cities, and all the plain, 
and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground.” What a striking likeness there is in all 
that to the description of a voleanic eruption! And this hap- 
pened because the people of those cities were very wicked, 
and the cry of their wickedness had come up to heaven. So 
it may be said, and in fact has been said, that the glowing 
lava and heated ashes and rocks which fell from Mont Pelée 
and Soufriere were penal fires which God rained upon the 
people of Martinique and St. Vincent on account of their sins. 
When, a few years ago, Johnstown was swept away, and three 
thousand people were drowned, by the sudden breaking of a 
rotten fish dam, kept in the neighborhood by a company of 
millionaires, for their sport, it was thought by many, and said 
by some preachers, that the calamity was a punishment sent 
from God on account of the beer saloons which abounded in 
Johnstown. And so we have seen it suggested by one preacher, 
at least, that the calamity in Martinique and St. Vincent was 
a divine punishment visited upon the people of those islands 
because they raised sugar cane and converted its juices into 
rum. Poor little islands, to be singled out for such punish- 
ment! But if this view be correct, how is it then that Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois are not burned up for converting their 
rye and corn into whiskey? Is it because there are no vol- 
canoes within convenient reach to do the business, or because 
their people are too great and too important to be thus hum- 
bled? Is it the plan of providence to punish the smaller sin- 
ners and let the greater ones go free? And are the keeping of 
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beer saloons and the making of rum the only sins which draw 
the wrath of the Almighty ? 

The fundamental idea underlying all such views is that 
there must be a direct connection between the calamities which 
people suffer and their sins; and that if there were no such 
connection, then God, who permits or inflicts such calamities, 
could not be just. All suffering, it is thought, is an imme- 
diate penalty of sin. If there were no sin, there could be no 
suffering, no pain, no death. Death in whatever way it may 
come, whether in the voleano’s fire, the earthquake’s shock, 
the ocean’s storm, or “in consumption’s ghastly form”—death 
is always the direct punishment of sin. It is the penalty 
which God inflicts in vindication of His violated justice. This 
was the theory which among the Hindoos led to the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. They said, suffering can be 
conceived only as the penalty of personal sin. But they ob- 
served many people, and especially young children, suffering, 
who in this life could have committed no sin; therefore, they 
said, these must be suffering the penalty of sins com- 
mitted in a preceding life. This was also the old Jewish 
theory of misfortune. If a man suffered misfortune, it was 
regarded as a sign of some wrong which he had committed. 
This was the theory of Job’s friends, who imputed his calam- 
ities directly to some secret or open sins of which they sup- 
posed him to be guilty—a supposition, however, against which 
he most vigorously protested. But to those who reflect inde- 
pendently and calmly upon this subject, this theory is beset 
with great and serious difficulties. It is not the theory of our 
Lord, who says, “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his par- 
ents, that this one was born blind”; and again, “Those 
eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell and slew them, 
were not the only sinners in Jerusalem” because they suffered 
this calamity. But there is the striking fact that in such 
calamities as those of which we are now speaking, not only 
the guilty perish but the innocent as well. There were thou- 
sands of innocent children in Martinique and St. Vincent, 
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who had committed no sin, and did not deserve such a fate, 
This fact may not be slurred over when we seek to explain 
some great physical disaster in the light of moral causes. If 
these disasters were punishments sent upon men for their sins 
by a just and holy God, then care should be taken that they 
might not fall upon the innocent and the guilty alike. The 
judge of all the earth must do right. A God who should 
become so enraged at sin as not to be able to distinguish be 
tween the innocent and the guilty, and who should involve all 
alike in indiscriminate destruction, could certainly not be 
regarded as a righteous judge. Hence this theory does not 
vindicate the justice of God, and must fail utterly to commend 
itself to thoughtful persons. 

We have, therefore, next, to consider a second, but very 
similar, theory which assumes that such calamities are not 
sent on account of individual and personal sins, but on ac- 
count of the sins of humanity in general. This theory says 
that there are no innocent human beings. Infants and chil- 
dren all participate in the guilt of Adam’s fall, and are for 
that reason all worthy of death. All men have deserved the 
same fate, from the oldest down to the youngest. And that 
God does not destroy all at once is simply due to His sover- 
eign mercy. He would be just if by one blow He should blot 
out the whole race of men. But if He chooses to show mercy 
upon the majority of men, and destroys only some thousands 
of wretches down in the Antilles, or in South Africa, He is 
just still; in fact, these instances are most striking illustra- 
tions of His justice. According to this theory, as well as 
according to the former, sin and pain, sin and misfortune, 
sin and death are supposed to stand in inseparable connec- 
tion. Only here the sin is supposed to be generic, while the 
punishment falls upon individuals. Thorns and thistles, 
earthquakes and volcanoes, sickness and death were created 
only for the punishment of sinners; and they are justified in 
the world now only because men are sinners. Infants take 
sick and die, as well as adults. They suffer from heat and 
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cold, from hunger and thirst, from earthquakes and volcanic 
fires. How shall this fact be explained except by the fall of 
Adam, and the universal guiltiness of all his offspring, asks 
the theologian. They suffer the punishment of sin; therefore, 
they must be guilty of sin. And this is supposed to be a full 
and satisfactory theodicy. The theodicy may, however, easily 
be confounded by saying that, according to the best moral 
judgment, and according to Christian teaching, too, infants 
ean not be guilty of any sins; and, therefore, their suffering 
can not be in the nature of punishment. Moreover, this theory 
forgets that earthquakes and volcanoes, and thorns and this- 
tles, and pain and death existed on this planet, long before 
man had made his appearance here. The volcano is a factor 
in the evolution of the earth, which is still going on; and so 
are the storm and the earthquake. Would the earth no longer 
quake, and the winds no longer blow, and the mountain no 
longer eject its fires, if men were not sinful as they are? If 
so, then what would prevent the waters of oceans, seas and 
rivers from stagnation, and the earth everywhere from becom- 
ing a barren desert? Or if a race of sinless beings should 
build their habitations in the voleano’s shadow, would they not 
be hurt by the flow of its fiery lava? These are some of the 
questions which this theory must answer before we could ac- 
cept it as a solution of the difficulties connected with the phe- 
nomena which we are considering. But there are other ques- 
tions. How can we now, in the light of our Christian con- 
science, accept the idea that little children are guilty of the 
sin of Adam’s transgression, and that their being burned up 
in voleanic fire is a just punishment of their guilt? This, we 
believe, is an idea of which no one would ever have thought, 
if it did not seem to be suggested by a few obscure and mis- 
understood passages of Scripture. It is one of the saddest 
instances of that common habit of using the letter of Scripture 
to kill its spirit that we can think of. And in any case, if the 
children of St. Pierre suffered this dreadful fate because 
they were sinners, how then do other children, who are equally 
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guilty, escape the same fate? Evidently this theory does not 
vindicate either the justice or the goodness of God, any more 
than does the former. 

But there is, thirdly, the theory that not God but the devil 
is responsible for such calamities as those which recently 
befell the Antilles. The devil, Satan, is said to be the god 
of this world. He is the prince of the powers of the air. He 
reigns in the storm, the earthquake, and the volcano; and 
like his prototype, the Zoroastrian Ahriman, he perverts the 
good creation of God, and uses its forces for the destruction 
of God’s fairest creatures. The readers of Lange’s Life of 
Christ may remember the wierd fancies which that gifted 
writer weaves about the being of Satan and about his relation 
to the world. It was the devil, for instance, that raised the 
storm which swept the sea of Gallilee when Jesus and His 
disciples were crossing it in a boat. And what more natural, 
therefore, than to suppose that it was the devil, too, that 
opened that fatal crater in the side of Mont Pelée, and car- 
ried its fires towards St. Pierre? But this theory will not 
vindicate the character of God, any more than the former. 
For how does Satan come to get his power in the world? Who 
and what is Satan? Is he a real Ahriman, an eternal prin- 
ciple, forever coexisting with God, and disputing with Him 
His power? Then what becomes of the power of God, and of 
His absolute supremacy? Then dualism and not monotheism 
is the true doctrine concerning God and the world. Or if 
God is, indeed, supreme, and only lets the devil have his way 
in the world when He might prevent it, then what becomes 
of the goodness of God? The same reasoning holds also in 
regard to the supposed agency of the devil in the moral world. 
The devil has been supposed to tempt men, and to inspire 
them to evil. Great moral calamities, like wars, assassina- 
tions, and revolutions of government have been thus explained. 
David’s crime of numbering Israel, with the pestilence result- 
ing from it, which was at first ascribed to the instigation of 
Jehovah Himself, was afterwards by the author of Chron- 
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icles ascribed to the inspiration of Satan. This change was 
made, doubtless, because the Chronicler thought that so wicked 
an act ought not to be attributed to Jehovah. But it may 
be doubted whether after all this was a real improvement on 
the original conception of the story. For why does God per- 
mit such interferences of Satan in His world? Is it because 
He can not prevent it? Then where is His sovereignty? 
Or is it because He does not want to prevent it? Then where 
is His goodness? And in any case, how does it agree with 
the divine justice that the people should be slain in great num- 
bers for the sin which their king was led to commit by super- 
human influence? And thus this theory, too, breaks down, 
and fails to vindicate the ways of God to men. 

There is, then, no relief in any of these theories. The 
earnest mind, which is not afraid to think on such subjects, 
can not be satisfied with any of them. The subject must be 
approached from another point of view than that of desert 
and punishment. If these calamities were punitive interven- 
tions in the world on the part of God, then we should expect 
them to be apportioned exactly to the guilt of those who suffer. 
But such is plainly not the case; and in vindicating God’s 
justice on this ground, God is in fact accused of greater injus- 
tice, for He is supposed to do wrong Himself by punishing the 
innocent with the guilty. Or if the devil theory be accepted, 
then God ceases to be omnipotent and good—He is no longer 
God, and there is an end of monotheism. But suppose, now, 
we give up the idea that destructive events, like voleanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes are brought about either by the imme- 
diate or mediate action of God for the punishment of mankind, 
and assume that they are the result merely of the operation of 
forces and laws of nature acting in the world spontaneously 
and apart from God. Then what do we have? Either deism, 
which is virtually equivalent to atheism, or a new species of 
dualism. In the former case the world becomes a great self- 
moving machine, which indeed receives its moving force and 
law of movement from God, but which is now going on 
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independently of God and giving Him no care or concern. 
God is an entirely extramundane Being, and the world is 
practically without God. In its constitution there are involved 
tremendous forces, which are generally beneficent, but which 
will destroy everything that comes in the way of their action. 
That the forces and fires pent up in the interior of the earth 
should occasionally find a vent in its surface through which 
they may blow off their superfluous energy, is a good thing 
for the earth as a whole and for its inhabitants; but any living 
being, whether man or beast, which in its ignorance or bold- 
ness, comes too near the escaping fires is helplessly burnt up. 
There is nothing moral or religious in all this. Sin has noth- 
ing to do with it; and the will of God has nothing to do with 
it. It is simply the result of an operation of blind forces. If 
men approach too near to these forces and perish, it is their 
mistake, and nothing more. Or, in the latter case, these forces 
of nature may be personified by the imagination, and then 
we virtually get a new kind of “devil”—‘“the earth-spirit,” 
or the “cosmical principal,” or the “spirit of evil” in nature. 
And this is probably the original of the theological “devil.” 
This is a new kind of dualism—a dualism which develops out 
of God’s own good creation. In the creation God has set 
over against Himself a principle involving energy and will, 
which has developed into a personal spirit of opposition, 
which has organized its own kingdom here in the midst of 
God’s creation; and this is the devil whom God is bound to 
permit to have his own way. In either view, the deistic as 
well as the dualistic, man is a poor, helpless creature, made 
perhaps before the time was ripe for him, and left alone in 
the darkness of a world unfinished and full of perils, where 
the least false step may lead him to destruction and death. 
What shall we say of such a conception of God’s relation to 
His world? The least that we can say is that fortunately it 
is neither scriptural nor rational. According to the teaching 
of our Lord not a sparrow can fall to the ground, nor a hair 
from a man’s head, without the knowledge and will of our 
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Father, God. Nor can the human reason ever be satisfied 
with such a cold and cheerless view of God’s being and rela- 
tion to His world. The fact that when in danger and distress 
men will always pray to God as to a living and present helper, 
is a testimony of the human heart to the idea that God is in 
His world and ruling in the midst of its elements and forces 
by His own almighty power. This is an innate conviction 
of men everywhere, to which they give clearest expression in 
moments when they are most true to themselves; and according 
to the psychology of evolution such ideas are evidences of a 
reality to the action of which they owe their existence. God, 
then, is not outside of the world, but immanent in it, and 
concurring in all its operations. And if God is good, as our 
own moral nature when in its best condition testifies that He 
is, then even the evil that is in the world, both physical and 
moral, must ultimately work out good. The pain and suffer- 
ing that are in the world must be supposed to conduce ullti- 
mately to a higher state of perfection and blessedness. Like 
the Son of God, every creature of God must be made perfect 
through suffering. Suffering, then, is not punitive in its char- 
acter and design, nor is it the causeless infliction of some 
malignant spirit dwelling in nature; but somehow in the plan 
and purpose of God it must serve as the condition of greater 
good. Pessimists have said that there is in the world more 
evil than good, more pain than pleasure, and therefore the 
existence of the world is a mistake. But what does such 
language mean? How can pleasure and pain be measured 
and compared? What standard shall we apply for the purpose 
of comparison? Is it duration of time? Then the sum of 
pleasures is greatly in excess of the sum of pains; for all sen- 
tient beings are happpy during many more units of time than 
unhappy. Or is the standard to be applied mass. Then how 
shall the mass of pleasure or pain be measured? Does the 
pain which two beings suffer amount to a larger quantity 
than that which one suffers? Is it a greater evil that thirty 
thousand people should meet with sudden death than that one 
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should? These questions would especially confront us, if we 
were to consider evil as a punitive infliction on account of 
sin. How much pain would it require to make good a certain 
act of wrong? These reflections show that our understanding 
of the origin and function of pain and suffering is as yet most 
imperfect, and that it would be exceedingly hazardous to at- 
tempt to impute purposes to the Almighty when considering 
such calamities as those which lately took place in the 
Antilles. 

Bearing these truths in mind, we shall have little serious 
trouble with the proposition that evil, or pain, is the law of 
progress in the universe. At any rate, as modern science has 
demonstrated, this law prevailed on this planet during the 
countless ages preceding the advent of man, while the strug- 
gle for existence, and the survival of the fittest involved the 
destruction of the less fit; and it has ever been the law of 
progress and development also in the human world. Even 
earthquakes and volcanoes, plagues and famines, notwithstand- 
ing the lives they may destroy, must be considered as instru- 
ments for good in the hands of God. Nor may we suppose 
these instruments to have ever been used with a feeling of 
wrath. They accomplish the purposes of eternal love in the 
development of a moral world. It is true they give to the 
world somewhat of the appearance of severity. It is, indeed, 
a serious world, and not one of mere amusement. But these are 
just the qualities which help to make the world a proper school 
for the development of human character. They are educa- 
tional in their effects. How, for instance, could sympathy, 
or kindness, or courage ever be developed in a world in which 
there should be no pain, or suffering, or sorrow? Would not 
a world like that soon make listless, idle, selfish beings of the 
best and noblest of creatures? But the world as it is, with its 
inevitable pain and suffering, is the best home for man as 
he is. In all its features, the sterner as well as the softer, it 
is caleulated to develop those virtues in man which constitute 
his moral nature. Wisdom, and energy, and courage, and 
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kindness, and compassion, and love are some of the traits of 
character produced by those sterner features of the world in 
which God is educating men for eternity. Think, for in- 
stance, of the outpouring of sympathy and charity throughout 
the world when the telegraph flashed around the globe the 
news of the disaster in the Antilles. That manifestation of 
kindness, and that feeling of human brotherhood throughout 
the world more than outweighed all the physical pain which 
the disaster produced. But what about the lives which were 
lost, some one may say. Well, were there really any lives 
lost? Beyond this veil of earth do they not live? And what- 
ever appearance of inequality there may be in their earthly 
fate, is there not plenty of time in eternity for its rectifica- 
tion ? 

It is, then, through pain and suffering that God makes His 
children perfect, always and everywhere. This is the law of 
His eternal love. All things, pain as well as pleasure, work 
together for good to them that love God. The cross first, then 
the crown. But why is this the law of God’s moral order in 
the world? It must have its ground in the nature of God 
Himself. It must have been the only: order in which He could 
have created a moral world. God is love; but there is no love 
without suffering. But why is it so? Here our reasoning 
must stop. We can give no answer. To find an answer would 
be to find out the Almighty to perfection. In all our search- 
ing and speculating about God, we must end in mystery some- 
where. But it is a matter of considerable consequence as to 
where we locate the mystery. If our mystery leads to absurdi- 
ties, or to wrong and unworthy thoughts about God and His 
character, then we may be sure that we have located it in the 
wrong place, and are bound to begin our inquiries anew, not 
hesitating, if it be necessary, to overthrow any former conclu- 
sions. Some may think that the conclusions reached in this 
paper are merely negative—the negation of old prejudices— 
and therefore not of much consequence. It is, however, of 
some consequence to know that the calamities of earth are not 
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the results of mere chance in a Godless world, nor the punitive 
inflictions of an angry God, or of a malignant spirit, but the 
merciful visitations of a loving Father. And to make a mis- 
take here in our preaching and teaching may be attended by 
most fatal consequences. It is our firm conviction that most 
of the infidelity existing among men now has its cause in just 
such mistakes. It is the misrepresentation of God’s character 
by those who claim authority to speak for Him, more than 
anything else, that leads men to unbelief. Men will always 
believe in a just and reasonable God, though they may not 
understand all His ways. “Though He slay me yet will I 
trust in Him,” exclaimed Job; and men will do so still if 
they can be assured that God is just, and reasonable and good, 
and will in the end manifest His goodness to every creature. 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That no one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold we know not any thing; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


These sentiments of Tennyson, we believe, are truer to the 
character of God than many a labored system of formal theol- 
ogy ; and in the atmosphere of such sentiments scepticism and 
unbelief cannot flourish. 








IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Any books noticed in this Review can be obtained, at the lowest prices, 
. _ Reformed Church Publication Board, 1306 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Tue CARPENTER Propuet, A Life of Jesus Christ and a Discussion of His 

Ideals. By Charles William Pearson. Pages 288. Herbert 8. Stone 

and Company, Chicago and New York. 1902. 

The question, what think ye of Christ, is still a debated ques- 
tion; and to the Christian thinker and theologian it is as inter- 
esting now as ever. It is, moreover, a difficult question, and one 
in regard to which there will likely be difference of opinion to 
the end of time. The New Testament seems to furnish no suffi- 
cient data for a conclusive theory as to the metaphysical consti- 
tution of Christ’s person; and in the history of theology more 
than one theory has prevailed. After long and heated discus- 
sions the ancient church formulated her theories in the creeds 
with which we are familiar—the Nicene, the Chalcedonian, the 
Athanasian. These are still nominally accepted in most modern 
confessions, though probably understood only by few. At any 
rate modern theologians, from the Reformers down, by no means 
agree in their definitions. Is it, then, necessary that we should 
have such definitions, or that there should be an established and 
universally accepted doctrine in regard to Christ’s person? If 
that were the case, then we believe that we should have more 
definite data for such a doctrine in the New Testament. But 
the person of Christ is a mystery, probably transcending the 
powers of the human understanding; and we have, therefore, not 
concluded the case when we have set up a series of formal 
definitions. And yet the Christian mind can never cease to be 
interested in the question or questions concerning the nature of 
Christ. In these circumstances the right to think can never be 
denied to any intelligent Christian. Nor can his claim to be a 
Christian be denied, because in his speculative conclusions he 
may not agree precisely with others, provided only he accepts 
Jesus as the Lord of his soul, and His teaching as the light of 
his conscience and the guide of his life. 

The book here under notice seems to differ decidedly from the 
views which have hitherto been regarded as orthodox in most 
Christian circles. The author, Dr. P. W. Pearson, is a Methodist 
minister, and until recently was employed as professor in a Metho- 
dist institution in Chicago. But owing to the utterance of certain 
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views concerning Christ and concerning other theological matters, 
he has been constrained to resign his position in that institution; 
and the book before us was probably written as a sort of apology 
for his theological views. This book is not a life of Jesus in the 
ordinary sense of the term. It omits many passages in His life 
that could not be missing from a complete biography, and passes 
lightly over many other passages. It emphasizes only such pas- 
sages as yield material for discussion of thé nature and character 
of Jesus and of His ideals. The book is written in a clear, 
popular style, so that no one need have any difficulty with the 
author’s meaning. And it is evidently intended for others than 
professional theologians. It will probably have a large number 
of readers among intelligent Christian men and women, and for 
this reason, if for no other, ought to be read by pastors and 
preachers generally. Christian ministers can not afford to be 
ignorant of what large numbers of the common people, whether 
members of the church or not, are reading. 

The fundamental principles of the book may be expressed in 
a single sentence: Jesus is not God, but man, and as man He 
towers far above every other man in respect of religious and moral 
as well as intellectual qualifications. The following paragraph 
from the preface expresses the attitude of the book: “The argu- 
ment of this book,” says the author, “is that all the superhuman 
powers attributed to Jesus, whether by the enthusiasm of dis- 
ciples, by the imagination of poets, or by the self-interest of 
priests, are untrue, and if they are untrue it follows as a matter 
of course that they are hurtful. God is the God of truth and man 
becomes godlike in proportion as he knows and obeys the truth.” 
“The gospel lives,” says the author farther on, “can never lose 
their unique charm and pre-eminence, yet they are written from 
a point of view so different from our own as often to be unin- 
telligible and often misleading. The Gospels were written in an 
age of intense supernaturalism. Their authors lived in a world 
as full of angels and devils as of human beings, a world 
of imagination and miracles, totally unlike the modern world of 
scientific observation and scientific analysis.” It is, as we under- 
stand him, the author’s purpose to translate the accounts of the 
four Gospels into the language of the twentieth century, and to 
present the original and real picture of Jesus to men and women 
of the present age? Who was Jesus? What was His character? 
What was His mission? And what were His ideals and aims? 
These are the questions which Professor Pearson has undertaken 
to answer in the book before us. That he is entirely sincere and 
honest in his work no one can doubt; but that, of course, does not 
prove that he is always correct in his conclusions. 

What his conclusions are may be gathered from the above 
quotations from the preface. Jesus was not God, possessed of all 
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the attributes of the Godhead, while he walked about in Palestine 
in human form and body; but on the contrary, He was man with 
all the qualities of human nature, being tempted in all respects 
as we are, yet without sin. He was not born by miracle, or with- 
out human paternity. And in the ordinary sense of the term He 
performed no miracles. The miraculous accounts which we meet 
in the Gospels must be set to the credit of the imagination and 
enthusiasm of Christians of the second or third generation. The 
Gospels were not written until the real events in the life of Jesus 
had been partly forgotten and partly clothed in legendary or 
mythical forms. “Many of the so-called miracles,” says our au- 
thor, “are susceptible of simple natural explanation. A good 
example is the stilling of the tempest on the Sea of Galilee. The 
disciples are terrified at the severity of the storm, but Jesus is 
calm and confident, and when the squall blows over as quickly 
as it arose they think that he pate the winds and the waves, 
and not merely the agitation of their minds.” And further on he 
says: “One of the commonest defenses of the myths and legends 
that have grown up around the life of Christ is that they could 
not have been invented, and that they transcend the power of the 
imagination. The argument is foolish and tantamount to deny- 
ing that there are any myths and legends at all, whereas they are 
one of the earliest, most abundant, and most perfect forms of 
literature.” Even Jesus’ own resurrection was not a miraculous 
event. It was not a miraculous resuscitation or reproduction of 
His physical body. And yet it was a reality; for Jesus lived, 
and profoundly affected the lives of His disciples, and in fact does 
so still. “That the resurrection was in the hearts and not in the 
eyes of His disciples does not make it less real but more so. 
The spirit is more real than the body, and a resurrection of 
Jesus in the souls of His disciples gives a far stronger attestation 
to His character than any merely physical resurrection could have 
done,” p. 222. 

But Jesus, while not the absolute and supreme God, is yet 
more than an ordinary man. He is, indeed, man. He is the 
most perfect man that ever appeared on this earth. He is perfect 
in body and perfect in soul. Perfect in intelligence, though not 
in this respect transcending the measure of the human, and per- 
fect in character. He passed through a series of temptations— 
real temptations—but He yielded not to temptation in a single 
instance. He grew in moral as well as intellectual development. 
His intelligence and virtue were, therefore, entirely human; but 
they were beyond the measure of anything that any man had 
ever reached before Him, or that any man has ever reached after 
Him. As a man He is incomparable—He can not be compared 
with any other man. The Messianic consciousness was develo 
within Him gradually; and finally He came to feel it to be His 
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mission to establish the Kingdom of God among His people in 
righteousness and truth. And to this mission He devoted His 
life. There were different ways in which He might have tried 
to accomplish this mission, and these were pressed upon His mind 
during the so-called temptation of the wilderness. But in these 
inward conflicts and struggles He became convinced that there 
was but one right way to establish the Kingdom, and He resolved 
to proceed in that way without any regard to consequences; and 
that way led Him to death. He possessed a wonderfully attrac- 
tive personality. His moral character was overwhelming in its 
strength. Sinful men and women came under His influence, and 
by that influence the power of sin was broken, and they became 
saintly persons. Even persons suffering from various bodily 
infirmities and nervous diseases were so impressed by the power 
of His strong and healthy personality that many felt themselves 
to have been healed; and this in the first instance gave Him the 
character of a wonder worker. 

Such in the main is the account which Professor Pearson gives 
of the nature and character of Jesus. We have given it in our 
own language, but we do not think that we have done the author 
injustice. But here now arise several questions. First, it may 
be asked why, if Jesus was a mere man and could attain to such 
lofty character, other men could not do likewise. If in the 
process of human development Jesus came to be what He was, why 
was He the unique man that He was, and why could no other man 
ever become like Him? The only answer that could be given to 
this question would be that, according to the modern doctrine of 
individuality, every man when normally developed must differ 
from every other man, and that humanity as a moral organism 
must have some central man as its organific personality, but 
that if Jesus was, or is, this personality, there could in the nature 
of the case be no other. Would this be a satisfactory answer? 
Another question that necessarily arises is whether such a repre- 
sentation of Jesus is consistent with the character which is at- 
tributed to Him? It is an old argument that either Jesus was 
God, or He was not a good man. If He was not God, how could 
perfect honesty and integrity have permitted Him to make the 
claims which He made? But before this question could be 
answered, it would be necessary to determine the claims which He 
did make? Did He claim to be God? He claimed to be the 
Son of God; but did that mean anything more than Messiah? 

Professor Pearson’s book is too limited in extent to answer 
fully all these questions; although one can perhaps in most cases 
guess how he would answer them. One can not well help com- 
paring this book of Professor Pearson’s with Renan’s Vie dé Jésus 
of thirty ‘or more years ago. The American does not possess the 
poetic imagination which belonged to the Frenchman. He is, 
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however, more reverent, and possesses a higher degree of piety. 
In fact, his representation of Jesus in this volume is in the line 
of the highest and best Unitarianism. But Unitarianism, too, is 
now considered as a species of Christianity; and to be a Unitarian 
is no longer considered to be equivalent to being a bad man. 
But the Unitarianism after the sort here presented can after all, 
in our opinion, not be regarded as the highest form of Chris- 
tianity. But we recommend this book to all earnest students of 
theology. Professor Pearson probably says in his pages what 
others, especially non-theologians, are thinking; and there is a 
moral earnestness and intensity running through the volume 
which will commend it to the class of people just referred to, and 
secure for it many readers. And if orthodox preachers would be 
able to meet its influence, they must read and study it. 


THe Next GREAT AWAKENING. By Josiah Strong, Author of “Our 
Country,” ete. Pages 233. The Baker & Taylor Company, 33-37 
East Seventeenth Street, New York. 1902. Price 75 cents. 

Dr. Josiah Strong is well known to the religious and theological 
public of this country as an author of more than ordinary power 
and interest. His several works on practical religious and social 
questions have been widely read, and have doubtless exerted a far- 
reaching influence. And the volume now before us, we predict, 
will be received with the same degree of favor as his other books, 
and will be equally influential for good. Dr. Strong has some- 
times been criticised for laying bare the faults of the churches. 
He is not a man to cry peace, when there is no peace. Nor is 
he a blinded ecclesiastic who can see nothing but beauty in the 
existing order of Christian society. On the contrary he lays bare 
with a strong hand the imperfections of church and state. He 
does this, however, not as an enemy, but as a friend, who seeks to 
promote only the good of his fellowmen; and, surely, for this he 
should not be blamed; for “faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 
And if in this and other volumes he uncovers the shortcomings 
of the churches and their ministers, they ought to thank him for 
his faithful services rather than criticise him for his honest and 
conscientious work. The church has undoubtedly lost the affec- 
tion and support of the masses to a very large extent; and instead 
of abusing and persecuting the prophet who forces upon her 
attention the unwelcome truth, she ought to lay his message to 
heart, and remove the causes which have brought about the pres- 
ent condition. 

These causes, according to Dr. Strong, are to be found mainly 
in the neglect of essential Christian truths; and the next great 
awakening will be brought to pass by reaffirming and emphasizing 
these truths. This has been the law of progress in the past. The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was brought about by the 
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emphasizing of Christian truths which for ages had been for- 
gotten. These truths were preached now with new enthusiasm 
and — to the peculiar needs of the times, and the result was 
the Reformation. Again, the Puritan reformation of the seven- 
teenth century was due to the new preaching of the divine 
sovereignty over against the sovereignty of kings and nobles; 
and Finney in the first half of the nineteenth century shook the 
religious world by “thundering forth the neglected truth of man’s 
free agency and guilt, and the retribution due to sin.” Moody 
preached the long neglected truth of the divine love, and the 
result is still fresh in the mind of the present generation. But 
there are still neglected truths, vital and essential truths, which 
have not been heeded; and the consequence of their not being 
heeded is manifest in the wide-spread apostasy of the masses 
of men from the church, and in the profound social discontent 
which is witnessed everywhere. These conditions are some- 
times attributed to other causes, such as the materialistic civil- 
ization of our time, the scientific habit of mind which is hostile 
to dogma, and the rapid growth of natural science which has 
discovered the universal reign of law. But these are circum- 
stances to which the gospel should have been adapted long ago; 
and it is this failure of adaption that is responsible for the pres- 
ent condition of the times. 

One of the neglected truths, the one which is most fundamental 
of all, is the truth of the Kingdom of God. Jesus preached the 
gospel of the Kingdom as an order of new and higher life in- 
tended to embrace the present and the future, the earth and 
heaven. But what has become of this truth? It has practically 
been lost. What has the church been preaching for ages? Sal- 
vation in heaven, to the neglect of man’s whole earthly life— 
an other-worldliness that has no relation to the world which 
now is. In fact this whole present world has been declared to 
be a secular, profane sphere, entirely unrelated to the world which 
is to come; and a man’s life in this world has accordingly little 
or nothing to do with the salvation of his soul and his happiness 
in heaven. The laws of the Kingdom which Jesus came to es- 
tablish are the laws of service, of sacrifice, and of love. What 
has become of these laws in the preaching of the churches? Do 
the churches now teach that a Christian man’s business must be a 
service, and must be carried on in the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
love? If they do, then their preaching certainly has but little 
effect. Men, church members as well as those who are not 
church members, enter into business for the money that is in it, 
and for all the money that they can squeeze out of it, and not 
at all to serve their fellowmen. In fact, it is assumed by many 
that the principles proclaimed by Jesus are not applicable to this 
world at all; and Archbishop Magee of the Established Church 
of England is quoted as having said, some years ago, that if an 
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effort were made to apply the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount literally, “society would tumble to pieces.” 

On this subject of following the teaching of Jesus literally 
Dr. Strong has some valuable remarks, which every Christian, 
and especially every minister, ought to read and study. To fol- 
low the teaching of Jesus literally is not always to follow them 
outwordly and mechanically. ‘On occasions, He reproved His 
disciples for understanding Him literally. As an oriental speak- 
ing to orientals, He freely used metaphor and hyperbole, which 
should not be forgotten in asking what He taught.” Dr. Strong 
illustrates this truth by reference to Jesus’ washing His disciples’ 
feet. In performing that service Jesus did not propose to set 
forth a rule to be followed externally, but to lay down a prin- 
ciple, namely, the princple of humility and of service, which 
all good Christians must observe. So in all cases of Jesus’ 
teaching. “When, therefore, we have ped His principles,” 
says Dr. Strong, “that is, when we understand what He really 
taught, nothing remains for the true disciples save implicit ac- 
ceptance and unquestioning obedience.” We have not space here 
to reproduce, even in condensed form, what Dr. Strong has 
written on the spirit of Christianity as contrasted with the spirit 
of commercialism in modern industry and business, nor what 
he says on the difference between true and false sacrifice. We 
quote, however, a few sentences. “Men have inflicted on them- 
selves an endless amount of suffering, which did not render the 
slightest service to humanity, imagining that they were offering 
acceptable sacrifice to God. * * * To suppose that God can enjoy 
sacrifice for which there is no occasion, and which renders no 
service, is to suppose that He delights in suffering for its own 
sake, which is a hideous, heathen conception,” pp. 182-3. The 
ninth chapter of the book, and the last, bears the title: “The 
social teaching of Jesus applied will bring spiritual quickening.” 
And when that quickening shall have come, the church will arise 
and shine in new beauty and power, and all men will flock to her 
doors. We heartily commend this book to all intelligent Chris- 
tians. 

RELIGIONS oF BrstE Lanps. By D. 8S. Margoliouth, M.A., Laudian Pro- 


fessor of Arabic, Oxford. Pages 132. A. C. Armstrong and Son, 3 
and 5 West Eighteenth Street, New York. 1902. Price 60 cents. 


This volume belongs to the series of Christian Study Manuals, 
Fe under the general editorship of the Rev. R. E. Welsh, 

.A., and published in this country by the Armstrongs. What 
was said in the April number of the Review in regard to the first 
three volumes, in general, is applicable also to this one. The 
interest of the series is well sustained, and the general reader 
will find in this small volume a valuable help to his study in the 
realm of comparative religion. It is of course not intended to 
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take the place of the larger works on that subject. It confines 
itself to the range of the religions in Bible lands, and serves 
especially to throw light upon the religion of the Bible. It has 
in view not so much the wants of the professional theologian and 
scholar, as those of the intelligent Shristian generally. It is, 
however, adapted also for use by the theological students in their 
beginnings of the comparative study of religions, and by ministers 
who want to review their study and refresh their knowledge on 
the subject. Such knowledge is of vital importance to the prac- 
tical preacher. It has been said that it is with the knowledge 
of religion as it is with the knowledge of language: he who knows 
only his own, knows none; and this must be true especially of the 
religions of Bible lands. 

By Bible lands here are meant those lands with whose inhabi- 
tants and religions the people of the Bible came into special con- 
tact. These lands are the countries of the Semites, in their 
various branches, of the Egyptians, and of the Persians. To the 
Semites the people of the Bible were related originally by blood, 
language, and religion; to the Egyptians as the people among 
whom they had grown into a nation; and to the Persians as the 
og under whose power they had found protection after they 

d themselves lost their national independence. It could, ac- 
cordingly, not be otherwise than that the religion of the Bible 
should have been greatly affected by influences proceeding from 
these various sources. The first center of the volume before 
us is therefore devoted to the consideration of the Semitic relig- 
ions. The Israelites were themselves a branch of the Semitic 
nations whose original home was located in Arabia, from whence 
they migrated to the east, west, and north. If, then, we know 
the religion of the Semites, as it may be learned now from his- 
torical and archeological sources, we shall know the original re- 
ligion of the Israelites, which was afterwards developed into the 
religion of the Old and New Testaments. It is to this subject, 
accordingly, that the book before us first calls our attention. The 
Semitic religions, it is shown, were originally polytheistic. The 
names and character of the gods are discussed, and men’s duties 
towards them. The discussion of the residences of the gods, of 
their servants, and of the sacrifices throws a flood of light upon 
the origin of the priesthood and of the origin and nature of the 
sacrifices in the Old Testament. The study of these and other 
subjects, like prophecy among the Semites and morals, will com- 
pel the unprejudiced student of the Old Testament to acknowl- 
edge that the literary critics of that Book are not the arbitrary 
4 wicked unbelievers they have been represented to be. 

It has usually been said that the Hebrews derived nothing of 
their religion from Egypt. And, in truth, if we take into con- 
sideration the length of time during which the Israelites are said 
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to have dwelt in Egypt, and the fact that they are supposed to 
have there grown into a nation, and to have acquired an advanced 
civilization including even the art of writing, it is surprising that 
we do not find more distinct traces of Egyptian influence in the 
religion of the Israelites. This may be a fact that shall compel 
us to reconstruct somewhat the traditional notions of early 
Israelitish history. But Professor Morgoliouth shows that in 
spite of the difference between the religions of Egypt and of 
Israel, there are after all some traces of affinity. We find, for 
instance, the idea that the King is the Son of God, existing in 
Egypt as well as in Palestine. It is remarkable, however, that we 
find in the literature of the early Hebrews nothing like the 
Egyptian doctrines of immortality and of a future life. To the 
Semite immortality signified leaving a numerous offspring; and 
childlessness was therefore considered the greatest misfortune. 
But the religious literature of Egypt is important aside from the 
light which it throws upon the religion of the Old Testament. 
For instance, the representation of the Egyptian gods in animal, 
or half animal and half human, forms, throws light upon an early 
phase of religious development among all nations, namely, that in 
which totemism prevailed, and upon the proverbial religious con- 
servatism which is common to all nations. But of more impor- 
tance for the understanding of the religion of the Old Testament 
is the religion of Persia, Zoroastrianism, which was the religion 
of the deliverers of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, and 
with which the Jews came in contact during the later centuries 
of their national existence. From this source probably come some 
of the later doctrines of Judiasm, such as those relating to angels 
and demons, resurrection of the dead and future life, the notion 
of cleanness and uncleanness, etc. But here we must stop, and 
refer the reader to the volume of this notice. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA, With Special Reference to 
their Emigration to Pennsylvania. By Rev. A. Stapleton, A.M., M.S. 
Pages 164, 7x 4.5 inches. Huguenot Publishing Company, Carlisle Pa. 
1901. Price $1.50. 

The Huguenots, or French Protestants, who after suffering 
untold hardships and persecutions in the sixteenth century left 
France in order to find in foreign lands that and freedom 
of conscience which their fatherland denied them, deserve more 
honorable recognition in American history, and a yer in the 
history of Pennsylvania, than they have yet received from the pen 
of history. Their descendants form no inconspicuous part in this 
and other states of the Union, and have been found filling the 
highest stations both in public and private life. The first treasurer 
of the United States, in the dark period of the Revolution, was 
a Huguenot named Michael Hillegas, a name which is still 
honored in many a congregation of the Reformed Church in 
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Pennsylvania; and, though it may not be generally known, it is 
nevertheless a fact that both Admiral Dewey and Admiral Schley 
are of Huguenot descent, the latter on the female side of his an- 
cestors. In view of these facts the Rev. Mr. Stapleton has rend- 
ered a real service to the cause of history and to the memory of 
no inconsiderable portion of the citizens of Pennsylvania many 
of whom are worthy members of our own Reformed Church, by 
giving to the public this Memorial volume of the Huguenots, 
which must have cost him no small amount of time, labor, and 
expense. 

After a preface by the author, and an introduction by Dr. W. 
H. Egle the volume contains a brief review of the history of 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth century. It records the 
progress of events during the civil wars which convulsed France 
during the century succeeding the Reformation, and the series of 
assassinations and murders which at last ended in the massacre 
of St. Bartholemew, on August 24, 1572, when many thousands 
of French Christians of oy Reformed faith nated by the 
murderous hands of assassins instigated by the papacy, which 
thereby pronounced its own irrevocable damnation. We have 
next, in Chapters IV. to XV., an account of the French emigra- 
tion, beginning with the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, 
by which France lost a million of her best citizens. These chap- 
ters contain detailed information of the various migrations, and 
of their destination in America. They are replete with interest. 
Colonies were established in different parts of the new world. 
One, for instance, in Brazil, South America, which, however, 
proved a failure. Others at Port Royal and at Charleston, S. C., 
in Virginia, at New Paltz, N. Y., and in Delaware, where the 
names of the Du Ponts and Bayards still remain as witnesses. 
But like the Palatines, the bulk of the immigration found its 
way into Pennsylvania, and settled in those sections in which 
the Palatines had already found, or were yet to find, homes. The 
Palatines and Huguenots were akin in faith, and soon worshipped 
in the same churches, and became one people. In some places the 
Huguenots were so numerous that worship was conducted, at 
times, in the French language. This was the case,for instance, 
in the old Alsace church near Reading, whose very name tells 
the story of the original home of its members; and at Lancaster, 
where Charles Lewis Boehm sometimes held services in French, 
and where Palatines and Huguenots of the same faith dwelt to- 
gether in amity and peace. 

It is interesting in many cases to trace the names of the 
original Huguenot settlers in those of their descendants. Le 
Van has become plain Levan; La Rose is easily recognized in the 
modern Laross. But who would suspect the ancient Tonnellier 
in the modern Kieffer, or Keefer, or Cooper; or the ancient 
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Michelet in the modern Mickley? Balliet has remained un- 
changed; and so have Grimm and Pontius, and many others, 
which can easily be recognized in the communities in which they 
are met with. In the Oley valley we have the Keims, DeTurks, 
Bertolets, DeBenevilles, etc. In the Upper Delaware and —— % 
regions, we find the DePews, Balliets, Mickleys, LaMars, LaWalls, 
ete. In the Conestoga valley, Lancaster county, occurs the 
Forney’s and others; and in the Pequea region the Ferres, Le- 
fevers, DuBois, and Rollers of whom is descended General Roller, 
of Virginia, who is known to many of the readers of this Review. 
But for such details we must refer the reader to Mr. Stapleton’s 
volume. Those of Huguenot descent, and many others also, will 
doubtless want to secure a copy of this book; and for their in- 
formation we may say that as the number of copies published was 
originally limited, the work will doubtless soon be exhausted. It 
remains yet to say that the volume is illustrated by a number of 
finely executed pictures of noted persons and places connected 
with the history and traditions of the Huguenots in America, 
which add to its value. The mechanical execution of the volume 
generally is good. In a work of this kind it is easy for errors to 
slip in, and the practical historian may detect some in this volume. 
That is a matter outside of our province, and we pronounce no 
judgment, accepting as correct whatever we find written. We 
have, however, noticed a few typographical errors. For in- 
stance, “extirpation” in the first paragraph on page vii ought 
doubtless to be “expatriation.” 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN PENNSYLVANIA. Part IX. of a Narrative and 
Critical History. Prepared at the request of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society, by Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D. Pages 387, 6x4 inches. 
Pennsylvania-German Society, Lancaster, Pa. 1902. 

It is doubtless true, as Dr. Dubbs remarks at the begin- 
ning of this volume, that it is not an easy task to prepare a mono- 
graph on a theme that has long since become familiar, and that 
has been treated by many writers before. The history of the 
planting of the Reformed Church in this country has often been 
told, and by no one better than by Dr. Dubbs himself. In these 
circumstances it was certainly a difficult task to prepare another 
volume, in addition to those written before, that should be fresh 
and full of interest throughout; yet this task Dr. Dubbs has per- 
formed in the magnificent volume here under notice. It was 
not the author’s plan, or the purpose of his appointment, to write 
a consecutive and complete history of the Reformed Church in 
the United States—that would have been a task not to be per- 
formed in a single volume—but, as he tells us himself, “to pre- 
pare a series of historical sketches or chapters, that, taken to- 
gether, might serve to convey an idea of the development of his 
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theme.” The material for this work was abundant, and the au- 
thor has worked it up in twenty-two chapters, which are full of 
interest, and hold the reader’s attention from beginning to end. 
Even matters that have frequently been treated before are here 
discussed from new points of view, and frequently also new ma- 
terial has been introduced all of which serves to make this sketch 
of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania a work of unusual in- 
terest to all intelligent readers, but especially to those of the 
Church with which it is concerned. For the production of such 
a work Dr. Dubbs was well fitted, by reason of his long and care- 
ful study of history in general, as well as by reason of much 
original research in the particular department of history to which 
this work especially belongs. As far as the mechanical execu- 
tion of the volume is concerned it is enough to say that it is a 
model of the printer’s and book-maker’s arts. 

So far as the contents are concerned we have, in the first chap- 
ter, a succinct account of the Reformed Church in Europe, be- 
ginning with the Reformation in Switzerland, France, and the 
Palatinate, and describing her misfortunes during the ae 
centuries of war and persecution. It always makes one’s bl 
boil to read of the wrongs inflicted upon inoffensive Reformed 
communities for no other reason than that they differed in faith 
from their persecutors. And when we remember how much our 
Reformed ancestors suffered before they finally resolved to for- 
sake the land that had given them birth, we can not blame them 
if, at a later period, they were afraid of everything that was 
European, and sometimes allowed their fear of monarchical in- 
stitutions to confuse their reason. No wonder that Dr. Hendel, 
in a letter written to John Henry Helffrich, dated August 21, 
1793, and quoted by Dr. Dubbs in this volume, cries out, in view 
of the wars then raging in Europe, “Have we not every reason 
to regard kings and princes as scourges of the human race, or at 
least of the Christian Church? Did not God give Israel a king in 
His wrath because they had rejected Him?” Would it not be 
well in these days of luxury, and of an affectionate aping after 
the manners of royalty by many, sometimes to remember what 
royalty meant to the fathers. In the succeeding chapters of this 
volume the author recounts the history of the immigration of 
Swiss, French, and German people, the latter in the largest num- 
bers, which led to the establishment of the Reformed Church in 
this western world. Accounts are given of the establishment 
of congregations, of the labors of pioneer missionaries, of priva- 
tions and hardship, of the advent and work of Schlatter, of the 
men of the Revolution, of Otterbein and the United Brethren, 
of the last years of the coetus, and the establishment of Franklin 
College, which are intensely interesting, but which we can not 
follow in detail. We would only venture one remark, and that 
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relates to Mr. Otterbein. Dr. Dubbs has made it clear that Mr. 
Otterbein died in the Reformed Church; but we doubt whether 
that fact reflect much credit upon him. Would it not have been 
more honorable and courageous if he had himself gone with the 
movement which he had started and in which his heart was en- 
listed? But on the other hand, would not a wiser and more 
conciliatory course on the part of the coetus have availed to pre- 
sent the schism which then occurred ? 

The establishment of the Synod (1793), the founding of 
literary and theological institutions, the conflicts of language, 
the free synod, the election of professors and the troubles at Mer- 
cersburg are all told in due order and in a most interesting man- 
ner. So also are the establishment of publication and mission 
boards, the celebration of the Tercentenary Festival of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, the liturgical controversies, the peace movement, 
and other interesting historical events. In regard to some of 
these events some readers would doubtless have been thankful for 
more detailed information. It did, however, not come within the 
limits of Dr. Dubb’s appointment to deal in full with matters of 
this kind. Moreover, it may be that we are still too near the 
time of these events to treat them with calm dispassionateness and 
impartiality. This has been the case at least in the past. But 
we venture to affirm that it will be so not much longer. The inner 
history of the anxious bench controversy, of the Mercerburg con- 
troversy, of the liturgical controversy, and of other minor con- 
troversies, must be told some day. We have thus far had histories 
of the planting of the Church, and of its spread in this country. 
These are highly valuable, and the church owes a large debt of 
gratitude to the men who, like Dr. Harbaugh, Dr. Heisler, and 
Dr. Dubbs, have gathered the material and made the beginning of 
this kind of history. But we want now also a history of theological 
thought within the Reformed Church. There has been progress 
of thought within the Reformed communion during the past cen- 
tury. It was within this communion that the principle of histor- 
ical development was first adopted. And now it remains to gather 
up the results of theological development from the time,say,of the 
formation of the Synod to the present day, in a volume on the his- 
tory of theology and cultus. Will not Dr. Dubbs crown his work 
in history by giving us such a work? Who else is better qualified 
than he? He has himself lived through the controversies involved. 

We have yet to add to this notice that the volume before us is 
profusely illustrated by fine pictures of noted men and places, 
and that it contains forty pages of bibliographical material pre- 
pared by the Rev. Professor Wm. J. Hinke, A.M. This extended 
Bibliography adds greatly to its value. The volume also con- 
tains a full index, which makes it a convenient book for reference. 
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Tue Lire or Jesus Curist, Embracing the Entire Gospel Narrative, 
Embodying the Teachings and the Miracles of our Saviour, 
with the History of His Foundation of the Christian Church. By 
Rev. Walter Elliott, of the Paulist Fathers. Pages xxxv +763. 
Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 60th St., New York. 1902. 


This book bears the imprimature of the Catholic Archbishop 
of New York, and may therefore be recognized as an authentic 
presentation of the life of Christ from the Catholic standpoint. 
According to the author’s own statement in the preface, it “is a 
contribution to the devotional study of our Redeemer’s i 
and example” ; and the author hopes “that it may help the Cath- 
olic reader to a more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life and 
doctrine.” Its main purpose, it is said, “is to move hearts to 
love Him fervently.” It is accordingly the language of devotion 
rather than the language of history and criticism that meets us 
throughout this volume; but it is unfortunately in our opinion, 
too much the language of the devotion characteristic of Roman- 
ism, which is divided between Christ, and Mary, and the Roman 
Church, to make it valuable for all Christians without denomina- 
tional distinction—a distinction, of course, which Romanists do 
not recognize. This work possesses several peculiarities to which 
the author calls attention in the preface. “One of these is that 
it contains the entire Gospel history, omitting only strictly 
verbal repetition. The reader will thus have the four-fold nar- 
rative of the inspired authors blended together into the continuous 
account of our Savior’s career from first to last, together with 
such passages from the other books of the New Testament as fur- 
nish additional testimony.” This portion of the work is enclosed 
in spaces ruled off from the text. A second peculiarity is “the 
use made of the modern art of pictorial illustration. The book is 
full of pictures, so numerous and so carefully selected as to make 
a Life of Christ by themselves.” 

The whole make-up of the work shows that it is intended 
mainly for Catholic readers, and among these not so much for 
the scholars and thinkers, as for the more ordinary members of 
the church. That is a circumstance, indeed, which in itself should 
not subject it to any unfriendly criticism. For, while there is 
always need of books for scholars even on such a subject as the 
Life of Christ, there is need too of books of a more simple and de- 
votional character for the masses of the Christian people who are 
not trained to scientific thinking. But such books should be not 
any less accurate in regard to matters of fact and theory than 
those intended for the more highly educated classes. An author 
writing for simple and unlearned Christians has no more right to 
deceive them, or lead them to form false ideas, than has one who 
is writing for the learned. The end here, as elsewhere, does not 
justify the means, if the means are of a morally questionable char- 
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acter. We do not say that the book here under notice sins in this 
way, for we doubt not that the author is entirely sincere and be- 
lieves all that he writes; but to the Protestant understanding and 
conscience many things in the book must, to say the least, appear 
very strange. 

We shall here give a few examples in the way of illustration of 
what we mean. Referring to the theory of the perpetual virginity 
of Mary the author says, p. 70, “The attempt of anti-Christian 
writers to make out that these last words (‘And he knew her not 
till she brought forth her first-born son’) indicate that Mary 
afterwards bore other children, which children were Joseph’s, is 
futile. The term “first-born son” was that applied to him “who 
first opened the womb,” for such a one was by the law to be dedi- 
cated to God; and even if he remained the only son, he was still 
named the first-born.” Now it happens that the text referred to 
does, in a number of the best critical editions, not contain the 
term first-born; though that may be a matter of small account. 
But are the writers - are opposed to the doctrine of perpetual 
virginity, and who maintain that by brothers and sisters of Jesus 
are meant such in fact, anti-Christian writers? That will do to 
tell to Roman Catholic readers, but it could hardly be meant for 
the conviction of Protestants. And they will smile when they are 
told a little further on that “the union of Joseph and Mary in 
uncarnal wedlock is the beginning of that marvel of our concu- 
fiseent manhood, the celibate priesthood of the Church.” Prot- 
estants know something of the history of the celibate priesthood. 
On p. 257, in the account of the miracle at the pool of Bethesda, 
the angel is still made to do duty in explaining the healing proper- 
ties of the water, in utter ignorance or forgetfulness that the text 
from which this information is derived, is spurious. On p. 335, 
referring to the discourse of our Lord in the synagogue of Ca- 
pernaum, after quoting a few passages, the author of this volume 
continues: “And now follows the amazing doctrine of the 
Eucharist. It is the communication to us of the actual body and 
blood of Christ, and with it the fruits of His atonement for our . 
sins,” ignoring the Lord’s own words that “the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” And, finally, on p. 356, in reference to Peter’s con- 
fession of the Messiahship of Jesus, and Jesus’ counterconfession 
of Peter as the first stone in the spiritual building of His church, 
we find the statement that, “This was the establishment of the 
Apostle Peter’s peculiar authority, and that of his successors in 
the Christian Church—the Papacy”! Does that pass for honest 
exegesis in the Catholic Church? , 

There are some random specimens of affirmations and teach- 
ings in this volume, which now seem strange to us. We know, of 
course, that such reasoning was common on the part of Catholic 
writers in the past; but we hardly expected it to be repeated, in 
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apparently dead earnest, in the face of the better light and knowl- 
edge of the twentieth century. But notwithstanding these criti- 
cisms which we feel constrained to make, we welcome this work 
on the Life of Christ as a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subject. It may be interesting to compare it with the work 
of Dr. Pearson noticed on a precedin . There is an irrec- 
oncilable difference, an impassable gulf, il these two works; 
and yet that gulf represents the problem now before Christian 
theology. Modern free thought will never accept, and can never 
accept, the obscurantism of Catholic teaching. But will, or can, 
the Catholic mind accept the extreme statements of a rationaliz- 
ing modern theology? If not, then it must follow that sometime 
some intermediate ground must be found on which both can unite. 
If that were impossible, then Christianity would be a failure. 
But we believe it to be possible. Before that possibility can be 
realized, however, it will be necessary for both sides, the Prot- 
estant and the Catholic, to understand each other better than they 
do now; and to that end it would be well for Catholic theologians 
to study such works as Dr. Pearson’s, which is not the work of a 
mere madman in theology, and for Protestants to read and ponder 
such works as that of Father Elliott. From this point of view 
we commend this work to our readers. It will serve, as well as 
many another work would, to show the logical conclusion of a 
system of thought that has not yet entirely disappeared even 
from Protestanism, and also the difficulty the Catholic must have 
in seeing any good in Protestantism and its mode of thinking. 


THE PERFECT PRAYER AND ITs LESSONS, a Devotional Study of the Lord’s 
Prayer, on the Basis of the Eaplanations in Luther’s Smaller Cate- 
chism. By Pastor C. Armond Miller, M.A. Pages 141. General Coun- 
cil Publication House, 1522 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1902. 
Price 50 cents. 


The character and scope of this little volume are sufficiently 
indicated on the title page. It is designed to be a commentary on 
the Lord’s Prayer, prepared especially for the benefit of the mem- 
’ bers of the Lutheran Church, but profitable also for those of other 
churches. It is plain and practical, and never goes beyond the 
orthodoxy of Luther's Catechisms. The current prejudice against 
“learning to pray” and “being taught to pray,” is disposed of in 
a discussion of the disciples’ request: “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
“Prayer,” says the author, “must be taught. From childhood at 
the mother’s knee, up through the increasing years with their in- 
creasing complexity of life, every one needs to be taught to pray.” 
This, however, does not exclude the fact that “every cry from the 
heart is prayer, and reaches the sympathizing ear of God.” With 
all this we heartily agree. It has been the teaching of the 
Reformed Church for years past. 
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But we are not in such full accord with the author in his ex- 
planation of the Fatherhood of God. We agree that “to say 
‘Our Father’ is a confession of our kinship to Him in Jesus 
Christ,” and that it means “community of nature with Him.” 
But to limit this fact to the members of the church, or to those 
baptized, or to those “converted,” and to hold with the ancient 
church that none “but the Christian members of the congrega- 
tion” should be permitted to join in the Lord’s Prayer, we be- 
lieve is unwarranted by the teaching of our Lord. We believe 
that God is the Father, in a real sense, of every soul. But we 
also believe that this fact must be realized by the exercise of faith 
before it can bring its full comfort and benefit to men’s souls, 
and that prayer is one of the means of realizing it. We do not 

te as sharply between what is called the “natural” and 
“Christian” state of the soul as some others do, because we re- 
gard all souls as constitutionally in Christ. For the same reason 
we object also to the author’s explanation of the petition, “Thy 
Kingdom come.” The author does not plainly state that for him 
the conception of the Kingdom and the conception of the church 
signify the same thing, but he writes much as if they did; and 
then, with Luther, emphasizes the idea that the coming of the 
Kingdom signifies to us, who can not believe of ourselves, the 
coming of the Holy Spirit to enable us to believe by means of the 
word. If this means that we can not believe until we have met 
with the real object of faith in the message of the gospel, it is 
no doubt correct; if, however, it means a psychological inability 
to be removed by a new creative act of the Spirit, then it implies 
the vicious circle that men can not be Christians until God gives 
them the power to believe, and that God will not give them that 
power until they are Christians and ask for it, or else that con- 
version is an absolutely divine and therefore fatalistic operation. 
We believe that a profounder study of the idea of the Kingdom 
in the teaching of our Lord will yield better results than will 
the teaching of Luther or of any other Reformer on this subject. 
The modern ethical conception of the Kingdom is better, and 
agrees better with St. Paul’s definition of it as “righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


THe TEMPLE Brste. Deuteronomy. Edited G. Wilkins, M.A., B.D. 
The First and Second Books of Samuel. ted by James Sime, M.A. 
The Book of Isaiah. Edited by A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. Hebrews 
and the General Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. Edited T. 
Herkless, D.D. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1902. ce 
40 cents per volume, net. 


These four volumes contain the series of the Temple Bible, 
published in this nap oa A the J. B. Lippincott Company, and 
noticed heretofore in this REVIEW. e same general char- 
acteristics prevail in all the volumes; and what has been said of 
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former volumes is true also of those noticed here. But each 
volume has merits also of its own, which are different from those 
of the rest. These differences appear mainly in the introduction, 
relating to the questions of authenide, of time, place, and pur- 
pose of composition, of the scope and tendency of the book or 
books, and in the notes attached to each. Thus each volume be- 
comes, in fact, an independent commentary on the portion of 
Scripture which it contains. The text is that of the common 
version. 

The volume on Deuteronomy, contains, by way of introduction, 
a general discussion of the nature and composition of the Penta- 
teuch, following in the main the views of the historical critics, 
such as Driver, Smith, Davidson, and others, who maintain that 
the Pentateuch is a composite work consisting of different 
documents, of different ages and authorship. Thirteen definite 
arguments are presented showing why Moses could not have been 
the author of the books which have been known by his name. 
The documentary theory is then stated, and the time and char- 
acter of the documents are defined. How can such matters now 
be known, it is asked sometimes by persons who are opposed to 
criticism. The answer to that question is given, in this volume, 
in such a way that even the plain people can understand. In 
the Introduction to the books of Samuel the author shows that 
these two books are in fact one book, and contends that they were 
written by one author, and constitute a consistent whole of liter- 
ary composition. This is contrary to the views of the higher 
critics; and to make such a view now square with our knowledge 
of the facts as they lie before us in these books requires a tre- 
mendous amount of assumption, supposition, and special plead- 
ing. The author of the work is supposed to have been David’s 
prophet Gad: and his fundamental thought, the idea that the 
glory was departed from Israel, because the law of the unity of 
the sanctuary, laid down in Deuteronomy, was no longer observed. 
The critics would say that at that time this law had never been 
heard of; as the laws of Deuteronomy were not published before 
the time of Josiah, B. C. 621. 

A mournful interest attaches to the volume on Isaiah, by rea- 
son of the fact that, while its pages were passing through the 
press, its editor, the venerated scholar, A: B. Davidson, passed 
away from earth to heaven, and the introduction and notes of 
this volume are the last work of his hands. Professor Davidson 
was a scholar of great learning, of great independence of mind, 
and of unquestioned candor and integrity; and few Biblical 
scholars with any concern for their reputation would now care 
to contradict him concerning any matter on which he has spoken. 
Of course, Dr. Davidson adopts the view of two Isaiahs, the first 
living during the latter part of the seventh century B. C., and 
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the second during the closing period of the Exile. We quote the 
following paragraph on the Messianic prophecies in Isaiah: In 
considering the meaning of such passages all questions about the 
Divine “nature,” “substance,” or “essence” must be dismissed. 
They do not belong to the Old Testament. God is regarded there 
as a moral person, and as a person He is able to influence, direct, 
or even fill and overpower other persons. God when influencing 
persons is called the = ery of God. The Spirit of God is not 
something less than God, it is God. And the Spirit of God, i. e., 
God in a person, remains distinct; He suffers no confusion or 
composition with the spirit of man. Now the general con- 
ception was that salvation was the presence of God Himself 
among His people; the prophet gives this idea a sudden turn: 
Jehovah is fully present in the Messianic King (chap. 11: 1 ff.) ; 
and the Messiah is His perfct manifestation as ruler of His 
people (chap. 9: 1-7). 

The work done by Dr. Herkless on the volume containing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistles of James, Peter and 
Jude, is no less valuable to the general reader of the Bible, and 
even to the theologian, than that done by the editors of other 
volumes. It is needless to say that Dr. Herkless rejects the 
theory of the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. Indeed to the 
modern Biblical scholar it seems hardly credible that such a 
theory should ever have been entertained. The following quota- 
tion is given from Matthew Arnold Literature and Dogma, which 
the author seems to adopt as his own view concerning the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: “Almost alone in the Bible, it is, like later 
theology, a notional work as distinguished from an experimental 
work. That is, instead of being found to sum up, at least, into 
an experience of the Eternal that makes for righteous, it will 
be found to sum up into a notion of Jesus being the Logos, with 
the characters of the Logos as they are stated, for instance, in 
Philo; and of this being provable from Scripture and putting an 
end to the old Jewish dispensation. And because of this notional 
character, later theology has so much used the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and is really in great part built on it.” But we have no 
room for further quotation. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. Translated into Modern 
English, Made from the Original Greek (Westcott & Hort’s Text). 
Part III.—The Pastoral, Personal, and General Letters; and the Rev- 
elation. Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers, New York, Chicago, 
and Toronto. Price 50 cents, net. 

The publication of the Third Part completes the Twentieth 
Century New Testament. The books embraced in this Part are 
divided into four groups, as follows: Group I. The Pastoral 
Letters—First and Second Timothy, and Titus; Group II. Per- 
sonal Letters—Philemon, and First and Second John; Group 
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III. General Letters—Hebrews, James First and Second Peter, 
and Jude; The Revelation. Each Letter is prefaced by a very 
brief introduction, giving the date and place of composition, and 
the name of the author, where this is possible. Concerning the 
Pastoral Letters nothing positive could be said on any of these 
points. This is true also of the Personal Letters, with the pos- 
sible exception of that to Philemon. As to Hebrews nothing is 
more certain than that it was not written by St. Paul, but that it 
must have been written by a man of intellectual power who was 
familiar with the currents of thought prevalent in Alexandria. 
But the chief peculiarity and merit of this Twentieth Century 
New Testament are to be found in the character of its translation. 
This is a new translation, not a revision of any older translation; 
and it is a translation in English as it is written and spoken by 
intelligent persons at the present day. And is a translation 
made from the best Greek text now obtainable. The revised 
version of 1881 was merely a correction, by means of Westcott 
and Hort’s text, of earlier versions, which had been made origin- 
ally from the Vulgate. The revisers of 1881 said: “We have 
faithfully adhered to the rule that the alterations to be introduced 
should be expressed, as far as possible, in the language of the 
authorized version, or of the versions that preceded it. We have 
habitually consulted the earlier versions; and in our ss 
introduction of words not found in them, or in the authori 
version, we have usually satisfied ourselves that such words were 
employed by standard writers of nearly the same date.” The 
authors of the Twentieth Century translation say: “Our constant 
effort, on the contrary, has been to exclude all words and phrases 
not used in current English. We have, however, followed the 
modern practice of using an older phraseology in the rendering 
of poetical passages and quotations from the Old Testament, 
and in the language of prayer.” As a sample of this new trans- 
lation we shall quote the first four verses of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews: “God, who in the old days spoke to our ancestors, 
through the Prophets, at many different times and in many dif- 
ferent ways, has in these latter days spoken to us through the 
Son, whom he had appointed heir to everything, and through 
whom he had made the universe. He is the reflection of God’s 
glory and the embodiment of the divine nature, and upholds all 
creation by the power of his word. He made an expiation for the 
sins of men, and then took his seat at the right hand of God’s 
Majesty on high, having shown himself as much greater than the 
angels as the name that he has inherited surpasses theirs.” The 
reader may compare this passage with the revised and with the 
authorized versions in order to judge for himself of the merits 
of this new translation. The question of Bible translation is not 
yet settled. The revised version has not been received with such 
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favor as to justify the expectation that it will ever be generally 
. adopted. The question to be decided is whether in the transla- 
tion of the Bible intelligibility and correctness should be sacrificed 
to archaic flavor. We believe that the clergy of the churches 
generally should conscientiously examine this Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament. 


Tue CHRIST AND His CuurcH: Some Occasional, Special, and other Ser- 
mons. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Pages 440. Board 
of Publication of the General Council, 1522 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1902. Price $1.75. 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Seiss has long been a prominent fig- 
ure in the ministry of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of this 
country. Being the author of numerous books, periodicals, and 
other publications, he has come to be widely known as an inter- 
esting writer and speaker, who is listened to, and read, with 
pleasure and profit even where he fails to gain the convictions 
of those to whom he addresses himself. His speculations con- 
cerning “the gospel in stone,” and his millenarian views are well 
known. Doctrinally, however, he is orthodox according to the 
strictest standards of the Lutheran Church. This is evident in 
the collection of sermons here noticed. These sermons, which 
are twenty-three in number, treat of a variety of subjects, and, 
as the author tells us, were delivered at remotely different times, 
places, and occasions. There are sermons on such themes as 
‘Christ the Revealer of Godhead,” “The Christ Family,” 
“Christ’s Descent into Hell,” “The Second Coming,” “The 
Church of Christ,’ “The Church’s Unity,” “Our Country,” 
“Government and Christianity,” ete. They are all well written, 
and fulfill Herbert Spencer’s conception of good style by saving 
the effort of attention on the part of the hearer and reader. 
After having commenced reading one of these sermons, it is not 
difficult to keep on reading to the end. 

We have said that these sermons are orthodox in the strict 
Lutheran sense. We have an illustration of this Lutheran ortho- 
doxy, for instance, in the sermon on Christ’s descent into “Hell” ; 
for that is the term used in this sermon throughout, and the 
meaning of this term, the author contends, is not fulfilled by the 
familiar notion of Hades, or place of departed spirits. Hell, the 
author says, is the place in Hades where wicked spirits are con- 
fined, and it is the larger and most populous part of that world 
which we call Hades. This is in accordance with the old Lutheran 
doctrine that the descent into Hades was the beginning of Christ’s 
exaltation, rather than the end of His humiliation, and that it 
must have occurred after that spiritual quickening which was 
really His resurrection. This might now be interpreted in the 
sense of the New Theology, which holds that there is no resur- 
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rection of the physical body at all, but that what is meant by the 
resurrection is the entrance of the soul upon a new life immedi- 
ately after death. What would the Lutherans say to that doc- 
trine? In the sermon on Christ’s second coming we find a bit 
of exegesis which we can not accept at all, and an assertion con- 
nected with it which we think is untrue. Here “this genera- 
tion” of Matt. 24: 34 is supposed to refer to the Jewish race or 
people which, according to ths view will maintain a separate ex- 
istence unto the end of the world; and then the assertion is made 
that “the great body of the most trustworthy expositors maintain” 
this view. This is certainly not true, unless it be taken in the 
sense that the expositors whom the author regards as the most 
trustworthy, do so. But while these and other criticisms could 
be made on these sermons, yet they are after all worthy of careful 
reading and study; and they will no doubt meet a welcome 

tion in the Lutheran Church. But Reformed ministers likewise 
could read them with profit; for they would serve at least to give 
them an insight into the religious and theological thought of one 
large division of the Lutheran Church. The sermons, and 
prayers and hymns of a church are often a better index to its 
thinking than are its dogmatics. We recommend these sermons 
to our readers. 


A Lay Tuesis on Brste Wines. By Edward R. Emerson. Pages 63. 
Merrill & Baker, 11 East 16th St., New York, Publishers. 1902. Price 
75 cents. 

The object of this treatise is to demolish the theory that there 
are mentioned in the Bible two kinds of wine, one fermented, the 
other unfermented. There never was any unfermented wine. 
This proposition Mr. Emerson has doubtless proven. But no 
respectable theologian has ever maintained’the contrary. This, 
however, does not affect the question of the liquor traffic. That 
question is not to be decided by what may have occurred in 
Palestine nineteen centuries ago, but by what the Spirit of Christ 
and the Christian conscience teach now. 








